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he People ” de National Par| 


By Robert Sterling Yard | 
| 


“To Millions our National Parks have become 
the shining badge of the Nation’s Glory, sharing 
somewhat even of the Sacredness of the Flag” 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company~ 
is offering to Nursing Asso- 
ciations and to other Wel- 

_ fare Organizations interested 
in the health and comfort 
of babies a new and unique 
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The garments made from this pattern open 
down the front from neck to 
hem. They may be laid one 
upon the other on a table 
in the order in which they 
are to be worn, so that ba- 
by may be completely dress- 
ed without being turned. 
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(In ansavering this advertisement please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


| SURVEY GRAPHIC 


An illustrated magazine ot sucial 
exploration, reaching out to 
wherever the tides of a generous 
‘progress are astir. Subscription, 


$3 a year 
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OBERT STERLING YARD 

modestly omits to mention 
the part which he himself, as 
teacher, writer and executive se- 
cretary of the National Parks As- 
sociation, has played, in building 
up the popular interest in this 
| great national asset of which he 
‘speaks and in helping to defend it 
against encroachments by selfish 
interests. Some four million citi- 
zens, organized in women’s and 
_ city clubs, in bodies with historical, 
scientific, recreational and artistic 
interests, through special commit- 
tees and affiliations, are banded to- 
gether to-day to make of the na- 
_ tional park system a unifying and 
elevating force in American life. 


_ Many of our landscape painters, 
emancipated from the too slavish 
\ subjection of a previous generation 
of American artists to European 
influences, have found in the 
, varied scenery preserved through 
our national parks system not only 
subjects worthy of their talents, but 
"the incentive for a- rugged. and 


sincere technique that is truly 
_ American. Two of them, BIRGER 
- SANDZEN and WILLIAM R. 


| LEIGH, are represented in this 
_ number by examples of their work, 
_ reproduced by courtesy of the Bab- 
_ cock Galleries, New York. 


HERBERT ATCHINSON 
“JUMP is pastor of the First Con- 
_ gregational Church in Manchester, 
_ New Hampshire, president of the 
| Ministerial Union of that city and 
chairman of the committee of that 
body which attempted vigorously to 
secure some sort of conference and 
arbitration in the tetxtile strike. 
He has long been interested in 
social questions. He was organizer 
of the Burritt Day Peace Pageant 
in New Britain, Conn. a dozen 
years ago, one of the first events of 
that kind. During the war, after 
some social investigating in the 
_ Fore River Shipbuilding plant, he 
worked as a laborer in a steel 
mill and later served with the Y. 
a C. A. overseas. He has re- 
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cently been called to a pastorate in 
Michigan. 


WILLIAM L. CHENERY, for- 
mer industrial editor of the 
SURVEY, is one of the editors of the 
New York Globe. 


JOSEPH K. HART, associate 
editor of the Survey, this summer 
is guiding his gas wagon through 
those middle states in which the 
Negro, since his northward migra- 
tion in recent years, has settled in 
largest numbers for permanent res- 
idence, there to study the changes 
in community life brought about 
by that influx. In the meantime, 
his article in this issue is one of a 
series on educational fundamentals 
which will be continued. 


HENDRICK WILLEM VAN 
LOON does not think that “Suc- 
cess” is quite what the efficiency 
fraternity have cracked it up to be. 
Apropos of the large sales of his 
book, The Story of Mankind, he 
writes: “This fame is hard to 
stand. I am supposed to be end- 
lessly rich and endlessly patient— 
and I am neither.” 


FRANCES R. HARRIS’ little 
article is autobiographical. She 
was for eight years a visitor of the 
Girls’ Parole Department of Mas- 
sachusetts Training Schools under 
the Department of Public Welfare 
and, from material collected in 
connection with this work, expects 
to have shortly ready for publica- 
tion a book on The Girl on Parole. 


MARY JENNESS, in the last in- 
stalment of stories told her by her 
Syrian neighbors in a New Eng- 
land mill village, tells us incident- 
ally how the Syrian-born mother 
feels about the “’Merican ways” 
of her daughters. 


CLEMENT WOOD has become 
popular as a lecturer on and 
reader of poetry at workingmen’s 
colleges and women’s clubs and has 
contributed verse to some of the 
leading periodicals. He is engaged 
on a novel dealing with the Amer- 
ican Negro. 


CEDARS, GARDEN OF THE GODS 


SVEN BIRGER SANDZEN, although for twenty- | 
five years a teacher at Bethany College, Linds- | 
borg, a typically mid-western Swedish-American 
town in Kansas, was almost unknown in the East 
when an exhibition of his oil paintings, water 
colors, woodcuts and lithographs was held at the 
Babcock Gallery, New York, this year. “It is 
inevitable,” writes Christian Brinton, the well 
known critic, “that the West, a veritable dream 
world of far-sweeping spaces, giantesque forms, 
and resplendent coloration, should appeal to 
one possessing the traditions and temperament 
of this artist; for, the Viking urge, which this son 
of the restless Goths shares, is surely akin to the 
pioneer spirit that pushed across the plains and 
paused in primal awe at the foothills of the 
Rockies.” His art “typifies that abiding love of 
the open, that sense of free, paganistic affinity 
with the out-of-doors which stands in direct 
antithesis to the formalism of the Latins.” 
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THE FORESTER and the engineer, and the 
vision of a great administrator have preserved 
for America and made accessible to her teeming 


_ population the greatest of the country’s mountain 


ranges and the majestic splendor of its finest 
scenery. But to bring to the consciousness of Amer- 
icans the affinity of their material heritage with 
the heritage of the spirit requires the eye and the 
hand of the artist. To the Romans the Alps were 
no more than an impassible wilderness of rocks 
and glaciers; not until modern times did. artists 
arise who could dissociate the aesthetic enjoyment 
of nature in her ruder and more fantastic moods 
from the fear of unknown forces. Thus, a new range 
of human experience, at the same time recalling 
primitive impulses, giving a sense of oneness with 
nature which too often is lost amid the placid scenes 
of our cultivated spaces, has been regained and is 
beginning to influence our national life. The rescue 
of a wild gorge from the grasp of commercialism 
has become a mighty deed for human uplift. 
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NLY the few who have been in con- 
tinuous touch during the last two 
years with the organizations in 
every corner of the land which have 
been defending our national parks 
against the business interests seeking 

| to invade them have the least idea 
| what these reservations have come to mean to the 
| plain people of the entire country. Unaware, we 
| are undergoing a new evolution of patriotic pride 
| that is national in a real sense. To many and con- 
 stantly increasing millions who know the parks and 
| expect to know them only in print and picture, they 
have become, nevertheless, the shining badge of the 
nation’s glory, sharing somewhat even of the sacred- 
ness of the flag. 
Let us adjust ourselves to this new fact at once, 
| for it is important. We can no longer dismiss 
‘national parks as travel resorts, or consider them 
| from any class point of view whatever. They have 
become a part of the general popular conception of 
the greatness of Amer- ‘ 
hi Ther stars. ,and 
stripes float in imagina- 
tion from every moun- 
| tain top. Just as a large 
| part of the awe inspired 
| by a great ‘cathedral de- 
‘rives from its religious 
| significance, so the emo- 
| tion inspired by El Ca- 
| pitan, seen either in fact 
| or picture, becomes ex- 
alted by its symbolism 
of America. 

This new expression 
of the patriotism of the 
people received its re- 
} markable impetus from 
} two principal causes. 
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The People and the National Parks 


By ROBERT STERLING YARD 


One of these was the newness of the conception. 
The national parks themselves, most of them, are 
old as we count age in America. Yellowstone, the 
first, celebrates its fiftieth anniversary this year. 
Yosemite and Glacier have been national parks for 
more than thirty years. But until Stephen T. Mather 
conceived them all combined as a system, and began 
seven or eight years ago its upbuilding, they had 
existed unnoticed. Yellowstone had long been fa- 
mous as a geyser region, Yosemite as an extra- 
ordinarily beautiful valley; but neither was cele- 
brated as a national park. Even school geographies 
did not mention national parks before Mather’s 
time, and’ none but government maps indicated them. 

Once pointed out, however, the imagination of 
the nation seized the conception with immense zest. 
That successive congresses for all these years had 
been quietly setting apart these exhibition reserva- 
tions of original America, to be preserved untouched 
forever by the hand of commerce, preserving also 
American wild life there in unaltered descent from 
its beginnings, was a dis- 
covery which stirred the 
nation profoundly. [hat 
these parks excelled in 
grandeur and variety the 
combined scenic exhibits 
of other principal na- 
tions moved the national 
pride. ‘That they em- 
bodied in actual reality, 
and in splendor, the 
American-born ideal of 
nature conservation, cre- 
ating and protecting by 
law a mighty system of 
national museums of the 
primitive American wil- 
derness, was an inspiring 
offset to the sordid com- 
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Camping on the Merced, Yosemite Falls in the background 


mercialism and much advertised political rottenness 
of the times. From ocean to ocean the plain people 
hailed this new proof of our national idealism, and 
massed themselves heartily behind the system’s 
splendid development. It helped uphold our na- 
tional self-respect. 

Suddenly our national parks became our most 
wonderful possession. The public schools taught 
them, the newspapers filled supplements with pic- 
tures of them, books were written about them, 
motion pictures showed them in every city and town, 
lecturers dropped all other scenic subjects. All who 
could afford it rushed to see them. Within four 
years after two hundred and fifty square miles of 
Colorado’s immense scenic empire was made the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, its previous sum- 
mer patronage of fifteen to twenty thousand visitors 
leaped to more than two hundred thousand. 

The other notable source of impetus to the na- 
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tional parks ideal was the almost | 


immediate need to defend it. 
Nothing arouses so passionate an 
advocacy as an attempt to debase 
a public ideal to the uses of private 
profit. Powerful interests which 
had long purposed some time to 


ness had become alarmed at this 


plotted to sieze them before it was 
too late. 
introduced into a Congress rent 
with international controversies 


dential election were soon discov-. | 


tion of business 


once it established a foothold. 

In the war which followed, and 
which after two. years is still wag- 
ing with increasing determination 


state rose in eager defense. 
creasing millions, 
through organizations and indivi- 
dually in every congressional dis- 
trict in the nation, insist that Con- © 


In- 


complete conservation which alone 
differentiates these 
public reservations. 

Their will is felt in Congress, 
which, on any straight vote, would 


passage of the Water Power Act. 


the mysterious art of blocking bills 
not in their interest, are strongly 
entrenched, holding what they 
won on their first surprise rushes, unable to advance 


but undermining where they can, waiting for “all | 


this excitement to die down.” 


Their strategy is time-honored and usually suc- | 
cessful, but in this instance it is invoked against the | 


growing anger of a people. 
It will be seen that this invasion, and especially 


the stealthy method of its prosecution, is spreading | 
the fame of the parks and the principle upon which — 
they depend into the very hamlets, and fanning into 


determination the spirit of defense. The longer the 


invaders hold their trenches, the more sweeping will | 


be the recovery. Impatience at the slowness of Con-— 
gress to realize that this national demand requires 
action is infecting the land from many centers. 
Sooner or later it will prevail. . 


Under conditions such as these the swift spread 
of this new expression of patriotism and its develop- 
ment into an ardent popular cause are not surpris-— 


unexpected public discovery, and 


Innocent looking bills 


and preceding an absorbing presi-' : 


gress save the precious quality of | 


from other | 


overwhelmingly replace the na- | 
tional parks in the position of | 
safety which they held before the } 


harness the park waters to busi- 


ered to. be the precedent-makers | 
and door-openers for a combina- | 
interests which } 
could not fail to prove irresistible | 


on both sides, the people in every | 


represented j 


But the invaders, deeply skilled in | 


iA 
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ing. Nor should we be surprised 
‘that the country generally, and 

Congress particularly, have been 
‘so long recognizing its existence, 
and its imperative quality. The 
development of popular emotion 
into fixed national purpose is sel- 
_dom seen except in perspective. 

It is not the purpose of this 
article to predict the future of this 
new trend of popular idealism, but 
to call the attention of thinking 
men and women to its opportuni- 
ties. For those concerned in lend- 
ing helping hands to the bettering 
of popular conditions, there are 
rare opportunities here. Let us 
consider the National Parks Sys- 
tem from this standpoint. 

After the Washburn-Langford 
expedition explored the Yellow- 

tone region in 1871 to prove or 
disprove the current tales about 
fountains of boiling water, moun- 
tains of glass, and blue flames 
from the inferno, its members re- 
commended to Congress that the 
region be set aside forever “for 
the use and enjoyment of the peo- 
ple.” It was the first enunciation 
of the national parks principle, 
Montana-born. 

The West was big, then, and the 
idea of complete conservation 
meant nothing to the people. It 
was successive Congresses and ad- 
ministrations that carried it down 
through the long succession of 
‘parks created thereafter upon 
-Yellowstone’s model. When San 
Francisco in 1913 got from Congress the right to 
dam Hetch Hetchy Valley in the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park for city water supply, it closed a long 
‘contest in which a few scattered conservationists had 
been unable to arouse the people in defense, notwith- 
standing that meantime Roosevelt had proclaimed 
the American principle of conservation and nature 
had become a popular fetish. Somewhere, the con- 

ection missed. Hetch Hetchy was lost and no one 
seemed to care. - 

It was left to another practical idealist, a clear- 
eyed, tongue-halting man whose words were acts, a 
“seer of visions which he turned to fact, to interpret 
0 the people themselves the early dream of the 


velt yet unresponsive to the eloquence of Muir and 
ohnston, rose shouting to the deeds of Mather. 

The swarming bees settled passionately upon the 
ive which he discovered. Conservation had found 
visible, tangible home in an accomplished system 

of national parks. 

_ These parks are now nineteen in number. Seven- 
teen of them are within the United States, one in 
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ontana explorers. The nation, thrilling to Roose- | 
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Photograph by A. Curtis 


Among the crevasses of Stevens Glacier, Mount Rainier National Park 


Alaska and one in the Hawaiian Islands. There 
are also twenty-six national monuments created by 
presidential proclamation under the Antiquities Act 
to preserve objects or areas of archaeological or 
special scientific value. 


The Greatest Museum 


Of the seventeen national parks within the United 
States, fifteen are in the far West, one in the South, 
and one in the far East. Two are desert parks, 
three moderate altitude parks and nine in the high 
mountains. 

More specifically, three of these national parks, 
Grand Canyon, Zion and Glacier, illustrate the land 
forms produced by erosion acting upon sedimentary 
rocks; four, Yellowstone, Mount Rainier, Crater 
Lake and Lassen Volcanic, show different phases of 
volcanism; three, Yosemite, Rocky Mountain and 
Lafayette, exhibit eroded granite; one, Wind Cave, 
illustrates limestone formation; two, Sequoia and 
General Grant, preserve extraordinary forests; 
two, Hot Springs and Platt, preserve curative 
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springs; and one, Mesa Verde, preserves the most 
remarkable of our prehistoric ruins. 

In all of them, wild life conditions remain un- 
touched. Except to make way for roads, trails, 
hotels and camps sufficient to permit the people to 
live there awhile and contemplate the unaltered 
works of nature, no tree, shrub or wild flower is 
cut, no stream or lake is disturbed, no bird or 
animal is destroyed. These parks are national 
museums of the original American wilderness, car- 
ried on in nature’s own, untrammeled way, today. 

In most’of them, wild animal life is restoring it- 
self very slowly from the generation of the Great 
Slaughter when this land of most exuberant wild 
creature life in all the world was denuded in ex- 
travagant ruthlessness. But there are two parks, 
Yellowstone and Glacier, which were so remote then 
that they measurably escaped, and these today are 
fair examples, perhaps, of the animal population of 
the original wilderness; and another, Mount Mc- 
Kinley in Alaska, which will preserve its immense 
herds of caribou and mountain sheep nearly intact, 
provided Congress is not niggardly in guardianship. 

Again, seen in a still different classification, the 
parks illustrate the geologic sequence of America’s 


making. From the Granite Gorge of the Grand. 


Canyon to the top of the Pink Cliff in Bryce Canyon 
are displayed the colorful strata representing nearly 
a hundred million years of world building, a library 
in brilliant bindings of the dramatic creation of our 
Southwest. The missing volumes may be found in 
Glacier. 

Our granite parks illustrate the tremendous pro- 
cesses of the upbuilding of gigantic mountain systems, 
their destruction by erosion, and their rebuilding. 
The everlasting struggle between the uplifting forces 
from below and the wearing-down forces from 
above are illustrated in minutest detail. In Mount 
Rainier, we see mighty glaciers in full career; in 
Yosemite and Glacier and Rocky Mountain we see 


Ready for the trail, Glacier National Park 
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the small remainders of once-mighty glaciers, and | 


camp out in deep channels whose like are now mak- 
ing at Mount Rainier. 


Our volcanic parks likewise tell their dramatic |} 


tales of tempestuous mountain building, of the blow- 
ing up and collapse of huge cones, of the creation 
of rolling plateaus, of hot springs and geysers as 
stages in dying volcanism. Lassen is a living 


volcano. Dead volcanos are found in several parks. |) 
Every national park makes its own different con- |} 


tribution to the Great Story, and in combination 


they tell us the whole minutely, dramatically, fas« |) 


cinatingly. Even the low granite knobs of Lafa- 


-yette, emerging from inlets, add their chapter on | 
the subsidence of the Atlantic Coast and the sea’s | 
invasion of valleys scooped by glaciers then fifteen j 


thousand feet-above the ‘tide. 


The processes which wrought America are seen | 
in our parks in full operation today, the building up | 
Best of all, the lessons | 
learned in these thrilling national museums have | 


and the wearing down. 


their applications in every square mile elsewhere. 
These learned, the whole world becomes a new and — 
eloquent and fascinating thing. 


Lost Educational Opportunities 


The educational value of our national parks is — 
evident. 
parks and ask its visitors. Or stand on the rim of 
the Grand Canyon, or in one of the great forests of | 


Yosemite, or on the shore of Iceberg Lake in Glacier | 


—anywhere in any national park—and offer expla- | 
nations aloud. Instantly you will become the center 
of an eager questioning crowd. With few excep- 


tions, those who visit: our national parks want } 


earnestly to know. 


But I know no place where accurate information | 
The rangers are hard to find |] 

The employes of the hotel } 
and camping companies are uninformed and uninter- | 


is harder to obtain. 
and extremely busy. 


4 


If you question the opportunity, go to the }f 


ested. The information bureaus know only adver- 


tising headlines about the tours it is their business 


to sell. The bus drivers are neighborhood huskies. 


Most ignorant of all are the average ‘“‘ouides,”’ 
g g g 


whose sole responsibility appears to be the safety of 
the horses in their charge, and whose chief desire 
is to hustle parties to their destinations in the short- 
est possible time. 

One tragic example which will serve for all is the 
tour to the marvelous Mariposa Grove of giant 
sequoia in the Yosemite National Park. ‘The cars 
tear through one of the grandest forests in the 
world. Out and back, the journey is replete with 
manifold riches of nature in fullest profusion, but 
no one knows it, least of all the driver. Arriving 
at the Grove, a wonderfully complete museum of 


| the sequoia the tourists are notified that they have 


an hour and a quarter, including time for funch, to 


} study the trees. And there is no one at the Grove 


who knows a sugar pine froma red fir, or can even 
name any of the marvelous sequoia except the big- 
gest tree, the tree you look up through, and the tree 
through which the road passes. 

Beginnings have been made. Public appropria- 
‘tions cannat be spent for educational purposes, but 
‘a naturalist has been appointed as ranger in Yose- 
‘mite, and another in Yellowstone. A young woman 
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Photograph by Wiswall Brothers 


The parting of the trails, Rocky Mountain National Park 


geologist also lectures on hotel porches in Yellow- 
stone, and the camping company has set apart 
Roosevelt Camp as a center for nature observation. 

A public-spirited organization in California pays 
the expenses of the government’s Nature Guide 
Service in Yosemite. Two professors from the 
University of California conduct daily walking par- 
ties for nature study, and lecture in the camps. This 
year the Nature Guide System is introduced at 
Glacier, with the University of Montana in charge. 

The weakness of this experiment lies in the fact 
that the tourist who wants to know something must 
hunt up a man who may be one or fifty miles away. 
Or he must disarrange long cherished plans to take 
a nature walk. One can have nature walks at home. 
Those whom the system serves, it serves extremely 
well, but it does not in any sense meet tourist con- 
ditions. Still, it is a beginning. 


Who are the Park Visitors? 


This brings us to the patronage of the parks. In 
1913, the year before Mather brought his dream 
to Washington, 251,703 people visited twelve na- 
tional parks; in 1921, 1,007,335 people visited 
eighteen national parks. If we include visitors to 
national monuments, last year’s total reaches 1, 
111,796. This year promises to break all records. 
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Auto camp, Mount Rainier in the distance 


The two years of the European war, instead of 
lowering the average of park travel, increased it. 
That was significant of more than the stopping of 
European travel, for the increase came to the 
parks in low-priced automobiles. The resumption 
of European travel following the war did not affect 
national park travel. 

I note these interesting facts without comment or 
suggestion. Many explanations have been offered. 

National park visitors are 
of every kind except those 
who still think Europe more 
interesting than America, 
those who have the fixed habit 
of returning every summer to 
the same resort, and those 
who never save enough to 
cross the continent. 

Every summer we meet a 
few of the distinguished and 
the conspicuous in the na- 
tional parks. Politicians, 
merchants, statesmen, legis- 
lators, artists of every va- 
riety, bankers, judges, mil- 
lionaires and the merely 
fashionable all are represent- 
ed. But we meet in immense 
numbers business and profes- 
sional men and their families, 
teachers, lawyers, brokers, 
manufacturers of everything 
on earth, writers, publishers, 
advertising men—the well-to- 
do of all sorts and degrees. 
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Camp at Paradise Valley, Mount Rainier National Park 


These constitute the great| 
body of national park visit-} 
ors. We also meet the work- 
ers in lesser numbers—farm-|} 
ers, small employers and the} 
thrifty employed. 

Imagine an average of 
church congregations and the} 
audiences of theaters, con- 
certs, popular lectures, grand 
opera and the better motion 
picture houses, of college 
football crowds and the pa- 
trons of the Chautauquas and 
Ocean Groves of the country, 
and you will come pretty close 
to the average of national’ 
park visitors. It is an intelli- 
gent and a fairly educated) 
crowd. It represents Amer- 
ica very well. 

Beginning with our en-|/ 
trance into war, the increase| 
of automobile travel to the 
parks has been little short of 
phenomenal. The majority. 
now come in motors. Many 
journey hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles to reach their parks. Some travel in’ 
elaborate dwellings built on their automobile chassis 
into which sleeping and housekeeping equipments | 
have been ingeniously fitted. Others carry tents, 
sometimes in trailers. Thousands of these inde- 
pendent travelers visit the parks yearly. Other 


thousands depend, with the comers by rail, on the 
hotels and public camps. 


When it is considered that only eight years have 
Photograph by H. A. Jacobs 


elapsed since Mather took his dream to Washing- 
ton, that it needed two of these years to persuade 
Congress to create a bureau to develop the prospec- 
tive system, that it took another year to get ap- 
-propriations, that the admistrative office in Wash- 
‘ington had to be organized, that every individual 
park administration had to be reorganized, that the 
shortcomings of the past had to be cured and the 
units welded into a system, that many hundreds of 
miles of new roads and trails had to be planned and 
|) built, that traffic equipments had to be changed to 
} meet conditions of incalculable expansion, that con- 
§) cessioners had to be found to provide hotels and 
| camps to meet extraordinary demands, that ap- 
ropriations had to be wrung from unwilling Con- 
zresses, and that new and important parks had to 
e organized and made part of the whole, it is a 
matter for wonder that the great crowds of today 
re so well cared for that only a dozen or two 
complaints reach the Washington office a year. 
This extraordinary accomplishment was not the 
result of new methods, but of the perfection and 
extension of what already existed. Mr. Mather 
picked up the time-honored concession system where 
he found it and developed it. 
_ Both in the concessionary organizations and the 
park administrations his most important and most 
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Lewis’, Lake McDonald, Glacier National Park 


dificult task was finding executives. In six years he 
has accomplished the supposedly impossible feat of 
freeing the park administrations from politics. To 
a man, his superintendents are experts chosen for 
special fitness, usually engineers. 


Problems of Organization 


The difficulties were enormous. For example, 
consider the Rocky Mountain National Park trans- 
portation system. The year following the creation 
of the park, patronage jumped from 20,000 to 
51,000, and the motor busses operated by the fifteen 
or more hotel keepers were unable to move the 
people, thousands of whom got no farther than 
Estes Park where they looked into the national park 
from the outside. Mr. Mather appealed to the 
hotel men to provide additional cars, and a few of 
them did; but there was another large increase the 
next year and the situation was worse. As they 
owned their own properties, these hotel men were 
beyond government control. Fearing a set-back in 
patronage, again they failed to meet the conditions. 

Finally Mr. Mather determined to put in the 
franchise system under which, as with street car 
franchises, government controls the amount, quality 
and price of service. He called on the hotel men 

(Continued on page 583) 
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cA view of the cAmoskeag mills which line the Merrimack river for a mile 


Six Months in a Strike City 


By HERBERT ATCHINSON JUMP 


a| NCE an American tourist was walk- 
ing on the terrace of the houses of 
Parliament with John Burns, the 
British labor leader. ‘‘So you call 
that thing a river?” he asked of 
Mr. Burns, pointing to the River 
Thames flowing beneath them. ‘If 
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you will visit the States we’ll show you the Missis- 


sippi, a river that is a river.” 
“Ah,” quietly replied Mr. Burns, “but. the 
Thames is more than a river. It is liquid history.”’ 
Our textile strike in Manchester has been a liquid 
social problem. All the contrasts, perplexities, in- 
equalities that mark the social unrest of the present 


time are here to be found concretely and dramatical- 


ly displayed. The disparities of wealth and pover- 
ty, the evils of absentee ownership, the power and 
limitations of welfare work, the rights of big. busi- 
ness before the law as compared with the rights of 
labor, the open shop versus the closed shop, the 
legitimacy of trade unionism, the issues of free 
speech, free assemblage and free petition and pro- 
test, the place of police power in a modern de- 
mocracy, the propriety of inordinate corporation 
profits, the Christian conception of industry and 
property—these all have been thrust upon us citi- 
zens of the Queen City on the Merrimack River as 
never before in our experience, 

The textile strike of course is not an exclusive 
wep of Manchester. It is troubling all New 

ngland more or less. Its fundamental issues and 
figures were skilfully set forth by a member of the 
SuRVEY staff in the July Graphic. But the size of 
the corporation involved, the number, temper and 
pacific behavior of the strikers, the previous im- 
munity of this city from labor troubles, the unique 
endeavors of the Amoskeag Corporation in the past 


to ward off such troubles by an expensive and wisely 
conducted welfare program extending through many 
decades—these are some features that give excep- 
tional interest to the Manchester sector of the 
broader battle. 

If you travel to the White Mountains by train 
or auto from Massachusetts, you are sure to see 
the elaborate playground of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company located hard by the railroad 
station in Manchester and provided with a sign so 
generous that whoever runs may read and learn 
what it is. The conviction is irresistible that such 
valuable real estate is saved from business purposes 
and devoted to conspicuous philanthropy principally 
because the corporation at some time or other felt 
that this blowing of the charity-trumpet on the 
street corners had a definite value. But it is a 
splendidly run playground. 

There is a noble body of nurses working all the 
while for the. mill operatives, a large school for 
domestic science, a generously supported system of 
pensions, company gardens for adults and children, 
doctors and dentists, club life in a spacious club 
house, an annual fair and exhibition, an athletic 
field, a recreation ground for picnics and trap shoot- 
ing, a thousand brick tenements rented for low rents 
to picked employes, factories that are models for 
sanitation and safety, and an annual Christmas tree 
with three simultaneous Santa Clauses. In short, 
the Amoskeag, a pioneer in the old-fashioned sort 
of welfare work, has done a great deal of it, has 
talked little about it, has reaped many benefits from 
it, and has thus done much to make of Manchester 
one of the best textile cities in the country. 

And the corporation has prospered marvelously 
meanwhile. It is more than a hundred years old. 
It bought as a farm what is now the city of Man- 
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“oA man of peace” 


chester with eighty thousand inhabitants, purchas- 
ing it by the acre and selling it as building lots by 
the square foot. Many vacant lots in Manchester 
today still belong to the Amoskeag, and if you want 
to secure the temporary use of space for a garage 
or tennis court it may be possible for you to do so by 
paying a lease of one dollar per year. In laying out 
the city the engineers of the corporation were far 
in advance of their times. A generous central 
street and six commons or parks scattered 
through the city bear testimony to their foresight. 
Churches were given land rent-free. All in all, the 
city has been blessed in countless ways by the intelli- 
gent ideals of this great corporation. 
The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company is said 
to be the largest single cotton mill in the world. 
Its capitalization is now reckoned at forty-four 
million dollars, having been increased from four 
million dollars in fifteen years solely out of profits. 
It made nineteen million dollars in three war years. 
It has a surplus today of thirty-seven million dol- 
lars. There have been stock dividends that would 
enable you to sell today for eighty-six hundred dol- 
lars stock which you bought for one thousand dol- 
lars a dozen years ago. The Labor Bureau, Inc., 
which compiled from public sources for the strikers 
statistics concerning the prosperity of the Amos- 
keag, states that a dividend rate of 5 per cent in 
1897 has now become 74 per cent on the same 
investment. A stock dividend of 100 per cent 
was declared a year ago after the wages had been 
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cut 22%4 per cent and just before the manage- | | 


ment asked for another cut of 20 per cent. The 
dividend rate has seldom or never been dimin- 
ished, and never has a dividend been passed in 
recent times during the stringency leading to the 
present wage-cut. A few weeks ago the Amoskeag 


purchased another Manchester mill, the Stark, at +h , 
a reported price of three million dollars, and this | 


while the strike was on because southern competi- 
tion was undermining the Amoskeag’s market. The 
buildings of the plant number fifty. They extend 
along the river for more than a mile. All the 


directors except one live out of town, and for the | 


most part seldom visit the mills. 


The business of 


the corporation is done in Boston and New York. _ 


F. C. Dumaine of Boston, the treasurer, is common- 


ly conceded to be the moving genius of the enter- hi 
prise, and his word is law both to mill agent and |: 


board of directors. 


Os against this party of the first part stands i : 


the huge army of operatives as the party of 
the second part. 


Polish, not addicted to fighting nor very highly 


equipped with the sense of organization, they are | 
staunchly marshalled under the leadership of the } 


Irish, who do like a fight and who are equipped 
with a knack of organization. James Starr, vice- 
president of the Textile Workers of America, is 


an Irish Protestant, and he is in charge of the i 


strike, actively seconded by Denis Flemming, a 
more temperamental Irish Catholic. Absolute har- 
mony, however, characterizes their joint leadership. 

Mr. Starr is one of those labor leaders who com- 
mend to an impartial public the value of the trade 
union. Himself a silk worker, he has turned his 
back upon chances to be manager of a mill in order 
to be a prophet of industrial progress. He is a 
gentleman, tall of stature, a man of peace and reli- 
gion, a cooperator and not a critic, with no wonder- 
ful graces of the orator, but with much of the trans- 
parent zeal of an evangelist. The Amoskeag has 
had experiences with labor men of another stripe 
in the past, and it is widely suspected that a large 
part of the motive for this present strain, which 
was provoked by the posting in the Amoskeag mills 
of a wage reduction notice along with an announce- 
ment of a nine-hour day policy, is a desire on the 
part of the corporation to emancipate itself from 
the unionism which it was forced to accept during 
war time. However, to an Amoskeag director a 
labor leader is a labor leader—and the color of 
them all is black. So without any appreciation of 
the restraint and courtesy and obedience to the 
laws of the game that Mr. Starr and his co-warriors 
have exhibited during this strike, the corporation 
stedfastly declines to treat with or in any way to 
recognize an official of a labor union. 

“You can’t imagine,” Mr. Starr told me one day 
not long ago, “‘the continuous pressure that is being 
brought to bear on me to let the ‘rough stuff’ be 
pulled off. The radicals are hounding me every 
hour. But I have stood right up in my tracks and 
said, ‘The moment the rough stuff begins, I go. 
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We are going to win this strik 
or I shan't have anything to do witi 
weeks 2go, duri ing. the hours of 
gates were first being opened. 
Woman among the thousand: 

the face of a strike breaker. 


seized by the police. The psych 
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val \ 
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was all ‘ready to explode into violence. at 1 ocitieg the mill opened §S nent be 
mistant the towering form of Mr. Starr wes seen. di ; she sal seaaiet 
He waved his hand, and his woe was heard shout- be ap eres ae 
mg, “Don't resist the oficer. Obey the lew. We 5h: d mi 


Hever can win if we break the law.” with 
Meantime the city is 2s peaceful 2s 
day. The strikers have not opp posed D 
m 2 single instance though several arrests were 
made for too zealous acts of persuzsion The 
Unions are fighting back by processes of law through vested im him by this intunction |} =t asked thet 
their attorneys and the courts and not by personal tf : he oi hich | od to a 
Wiolence. And now the strike is nearly s 
old 
The little daughter of the agent of the mill 
under tragic Grcmmstances carly im the course o 
strike. -Imagme the surprise of the public to Ie 
the next day that the executive committee of the 
operatives had sent flowers with an expression of 


their sympathy to the bereaved father. 


(ng 


ANCHESTER has long been known 


ag 
F 


city of John Stark. It is rapMlly coming to 
be known in current industria I history as the city of 
Michzel Healy. Only time will tell whether the 
second claim upon fame will be 2s substantial zs 


the first. 

John Stark was an ancient; Michacl Healy is 2 
modern, very much of 2 modern. Both were clean. 
valuable citizens, both commanded the wide © 
of their fcllows, both came to promin mence i | 
of crisis, and both declared 2 far-reaching 2nd 


2 


Semifcant principle. ‘The question is: were both 2 
‘of these patriots wise m their day and generation. of 


or only one of them? 
General John Stark commanded the right of the 
American line 2t the battle of Banker Hill While 
the fight was ragimg its hottest 2 courier came to 
hum and announced, “Your 
eS eller =a ree 
Instantly the doughty sol dier “9 ; 
replied. “Tr is no time for 
Wate affairs when the enemy ¢ 
marching up to our front. 
Go back to your place m the 
Eines.” 
' Chief Healy is chief of po- 
lice im the aty of Manchester 
—and. let us hasten to add. 
onc of the very fimest and 
most capable police executives 
im the country. Bat when the 
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For the Least of These 


By WILLIAM L. CHENERY 


wamemres|({E railroad strike has focussed na- 
ANS (AQee)| tional attention upon the equivocal 
44 \Wkeesal attitude which the American people 
have hitherto taken concerning the 
cost of living. The wage reduc- 
tions ordered for July 1 lowered 
the rate of pay of several classes 
of workers who were not even then earning as much 
as the lowest estimate of a family subsistence wage. 
Most of these workers at the bottom of the scale 
did not strike. ‘Their plight, however, was so ob- 
viously unwholesome that the United States Labor 


Board volunteered to reopen the wage case affect- 


ing them and Senator Cummins, one of the authors 
of the Transportation Act, expressed the opinion 
that Congress ought to redraft the labor section 
of the Transportation Act so that the mind of the 
nation might be clearly expressed. 

At the present time the Railroad Labor Board 
in determining wages must be governed by the fol- 
lowing considerations specifically set forth in the 
Transportation Act: 


(1) the scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other 
industries ; 

) the relation between wages and the cost of living; 

) the hazards of the employment: 

) the training and skill required; 

) the degree of responsibility ; 

) the character and regularity of the employment; and 

) 


inequalities of increases in wages or of treatment, the result 
of previous wage orders or adjustments. 


The first two rules are conflicting. Congress 
told the Labor Board first to consider the scales 
of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other 
industries. In the next breath the board was in- 
structed to take into account the relation between 
wages and the cost of living. It happens, how- 
ever, that the market rate of wages for common 
labor bears no ascertainable ratio to the cost of 
living. ' 

It is, in fact, impossible to be influenced by 
the market rate without disregarding the cost of 
living, and also the Labor Board could not de- 
termine its pay awards by subsistence budgets un- 
less it disregarded flagrantly the going rates paid 
in other industries. In a word, Congress en- 
deavored to bind into the same section of the Trans- 
portation Act principles as incompatible as those 
based on the commodity theory of labor and those 
founded on the conception of the laborer as a citi- 
zen and as a member of the community in which 
he lives. 

The decisions of the Labor Board show how real 
is the dilemma. There were, for example, accord- 
ing to the wage statistics published by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, for March last, the 


following numbers of workers employed at the 
wages quoted: 


NUMBER OCCUPATION AVERAGE 
MONTHLY WAGE 

27,844 Laborers (extra gang and work train)...... $75.00 

164,496 Track and roadway section laborers.......... 76.00 

7,691 Maintenance-of-way laborers ................ 77.00 

50,257 Common laborers (shops, engine houses, etc.).. 83.00 


Not one of these groups was paid a wage during 
March which could be defended as sufficient to 
provide for the mere physical subsistence of a 
worker’s family. The cost of living varies in differ- 
ent parts of the country; but there is no estimate 
based on competent inquiry which anywhere sanc- 
tions the belief that such earnings as those obtained 
by the railroad laborers could support a man and 
woman and three minor children—the standard 
American family—in health, much less in comfort. 
The lowest budget of which I am aware was that 
reckoned by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, an organization of employers’ associations, 
for Fall River, Massachusetts. ‘This estimate was 
prepared during October, 1919, and at prices then 
obtaining was fixed at $1,267.76. Reduced to the 
cost level of March, 1922, this figure became 
$1,144.79. There is no lower estimate. The next |} 
higher is that of the New York State Factory } 
Conference for Buffalo. Expressed in prices for | 
March, 1922, the cost of this minimum subsistence 
budget for a family of five is $1,251.34. It is fair, 
therefore, to measure railroad wages by the lowest 
budget offered through an employers’ association. 

The laborers were reduced 5 cents an hour by 
the July 1 order of the Labor Board. This would 
amount to 50 cents a day or approximately $12 a 
month. Subtracting this sum from the average 
earnings afforded for March by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, we have the following: 


NUMBER OCCUPATION AVERAGE 
MONTHLY WAGE 

27,584 Laborers (extra gang and work train)...... 3.00 

164,496 Track and roadway section laborers......... 64.00 

7,691 Maintenance-of-way laborers ................ 65.00 

50,257 Common laborers (shops, engine houses, etc.).. 71.00 


On the basis of the March figures reduced to 
the July rate, the lowest group would earn $756 
a year. The largest group, numbering 164,496 
would earn $768 a year; 7,691 laborers, $780 a 
year; and 50,257 laborers, $852 a year. Measured 
by the standard of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, the lowest group get under the July 
scale $388.79 less than an employers’ association has. 
estimated to be the lowest sum at which a worker 
could support a family at Fall River. The largest 
group of laborers get $376.79 less than this esti- 
mate of a minimum of subsistence budget. 


Those who defend low wages for railroad labor- 
(Continued on page 586) 
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The World in the Teacher’s Mind 


By JOSEPH K. HART 
With Sketches by HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


S far as schooling goes, says one 
critic, children are being educated 
today for a world that exists no- 
where but in the mind of the 
teacher. At commencement time 
newspapers headline the fact that 
the school world is not the real 


world. The graduates will go out into the latter 
_and the differences between the two are emphasized 


—by men who call themselves practical. For these 
men the academic world is the epitome of the im- 
practical and unreal. 

None the less, the contention that this academic 


world exists nowhere but in the minds of teachers 


It exists in some measure in the 
It has historical respectability. 


is not tenable. 
minds of all of us. 
It is related to all 
our _ institutions: 
it is, in fact, the 
essence of institu- 


tionalism. It has xX 
been fostered by 
philosophy and 


theology. Teach- 
ers are, undoubted- 
ly, its principal 
guardians. But no 
one is more com- 
pletely at home in 


If the former theory be true—if the world is 
finished—men can have no real part in the making 
of the world; thinking has no vital significance; 
whatever is, is right; drift is of the nature of ex- 
istence; and education must concern itself with learn- 
ing about, taking on, memorizing the facts of this 
finished world. 

If the latter theory be true—if the world is still 
in process of creation—men can have a real share 
in the enterprise; thinking will have creative sig- 
nificance; whatever is may be subject to direction; 
drifting can be brought under some sort of control; 
and education can concern itself with releasing the 
minds of men for creating and shaping an ultimately 
desirable world. 

Under the former view, life and education must 
both be mechanic- 
al, formal, factu- 


mp ee : 
LLgptpyse ZZ al, essentially un- 

mh <= interesting and 

MN, academic. The 

i normal person in 

such a world 


would be of the 
type of those who 
suffer and wait for 
a happier life in 
some other world. 
Few people have 


it than the practi- a YY FA ever kept them- 
cal man—most of Paul » LU a selves wholly with- 
the time. The re- Th ld) ofa chauk in this finished 
lationships _ be- er ata world. Under the 


tween this academic world, this ‘‘world in the teach- 
er’s mind,” and the real world are worth a more 
complete searching out. 

There is a theory that the world in which we live 
is a finished affair, with all creative processes ended, 
with all facts accounted for. ‘Even the 
hairs of your head are numbered.” This 
finished world includes the physical 
universe, human nature, the moral or- 
der and ultimate destiny. In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the 
earth, and all that in them is. He 
looked upon the work of his hands and 
he said: “It is good and it is done.” 
“And he rested from all his work.” 

There is another theory that the 
world in which we live is unfinished—a 
changing, plastic order, with creative 
processes still going on and with new 
facts and factors continuously emerging 
in the endless evolution of existence. 
There was no beginning and there will 
be no end. This evolving world includes the physic- 
al universe, human nature, the moral life and 
ultimate destiny. : 


second view, both life and education could be 
vital, joyous, malleable, creative—an interesting 
adventure and very real. ‘The normal person 
in such a world as this would be of the type 
of those who make life as rich, as full, as free 


The practical world 


and as extensive as it is possible to make it. 
Each of these views has long been held by men. 
The former is the older and the more generally 
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held. In fact, most people hold it. So compelling 
has been its quality that even those who by nature 
have been willing to be free have been largely in- 
hibited by its warnings. Practically all our insti- 
tutions are molded by it, and as result they tend to 
become narrow, unimaginative, finished, pessimistic. 
In the long past only a few men have been coura- 
geous enough to stake their lives on the theory that 
life is of value in its own right, and that adventure- 
someness and intelligence have a real place in the 
economy of existence. Before the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century such a view 
could be nothing more than a faith. It 
lacked adequate intellectual founda- 
tions. 

But shortly after the middle of that 
century (1859), Darwin’s work began 
to give scientific proof to the old faith 
in human progress. Extending from 
the biological field, evolutionary theo- 
ries now cover all areas of human inter- 
est. In spite of occasional flurries of 
reaction, evolutionary conceptions are 
more convincing to the intelligence of 
the world than are the older theories 
of special creation. None the less, 
these evolutionary conceptions have had 
little effect upon the structure of our _ institu- 
tions; that is to say, upon our practical conduct. 
Our heads are a little above the ruck; but our feet 
are still sucked into it. We catch occasional 
glimpses of a real world; but we are still being 
educated for the academic world, the world in the 
mind of the teacher. 

America had no indigenous philosophy, either of 
social progress or of education, in colonial and revo- 
lutionary days. Great intellects were not unknown, 
but they worked hv European models. Democracy 
was a matter of will and feeling rather than of 
philosophy or thinking. The intellects of Ameri- 
ca’s pioneer days were scandalized by the excesses 
of frontier life, though it was that frontier life 
rather than any theory that furnished the impetus 
toward eventual democracy. 

The conditions of frontier life demanded a rough 
and ready democracy: practical equality obtained 
among all free pioneers. Cultivated men, like 
Hamilton, profoundly distrusted those tendencies 
and did their best to check or divert them. Others, 
even men like Jefferson, were carried along by con- 
ditions rather more than we are inclined to assume. 
Frontier life makes individualists of men who are 
capable of being molded that way. The artificiali- 
ties of social organization cannot be maintained on 
the frontier. Captain John Smith demonstrated 
that in early Virginia. But the end of old pre- 
tensions does not assure the development of a phil- 
osophy pointing the way to a new social order. 

As a matter of fact, no such new philosophy was 
really possible before Darwin. Whatever men 
thought systematically about institutions before that 
year (and even long after) had to be cast in the 
forms of the logic of Aristotle. That logic spe- 
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cialized in looking at things according to finished 
patterns. ‘Things, of whatever sort, are classed in 
that logic as permanent, immutable—human insti- 
tutions no less than animal species. or. inorganic 
things. ‘Species are immutable.” ‘Like begets 
like.” So, although experience is fluid and life is 
an endless round of changes, our minds, controlled 
by that old logic, refuse to admit that anything 
changes. Old methods fail us, old controls cease | 
to function, institutions, like industry and the } 
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An orderly universe 


family, are modified under our eyes. But our 
theory of life tells us that change is impossible. 
Hence we deny the facts, and we blame the appear- 
ance of such facts on ‘‘agitators.”’ We are torn, 
personally and socially, by this battle between an- 
cient academic theory and the reality presented by 
our senses. The life of the old American frontier 
offers an excellent illustration. 

The pioneer found the conditions of his daily 
life plastic and, within bounds, obedient to his 
needs and to his will to provide for his needs. He 
did not realize how obedient his world was to his 
will. He did not think about the matter. He 
worked. He lived by changing his world, but he 
did not think of change. Theoretically, he disliked 
change. When called upon to think, ever so little, 
about the nature of institutions, the Puritans showed 
themselves quite as intolerant as the Royalists 
they had left behind. Roger Williams and Ann 
Hutchinson found little relief from persecution by 
coming to America. 

With the emergence of the theory of evolution, 
however, democracy found the means of intellectual 
defense. Between 1860 and 1890 that theory was 
gradually assimilated into the intellectual life of 
Europe and America. Its first bearings were, of 
course, biological. Few suspected the significance 
of the theory in its applications to political and 
social areas of experience. Darwin had touched 
on psychology in his Expression of the Emotions 
in Man and Animals; but the first inclusive appli- 
cation of evolutionary method to the field of human 
psychology was made by an American, about the 
year 1890. 

This was not an accident. America had long 
been needing just such a psychology; and such a 
re-interpretation of experience, explaining our pio- 
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neer developments, would be most at home in 
America. In his Principles of Psychology, pub- 
lished in 1890 (thirty years after the Origin of 
Species), William James gave this first systematic 
interpretation of mind, conduct and, at least by 
implication, social living, in evolutionary terms. 
This pioneering work opened the way for many 
later developments in social psychology and evolu- 
tionary philosophy. It made possible, and to that 
extent inevitable, sociological, economic and educa- 


The actual universe 


tional theories in the evolutionary spirit. Since 
1890, all the social sciences have been undergoing 
reconstruction in line with this evolutionary trend 
and in the spirit of a more organic democracy. We 
must include in this the fact that history, especially 
American history, becomes intelligible as a phase 
of the evolution of life and institutions. 

All of which means, simply, that with the emer- 
gence of the evolutionary point of view, democracy 
became, for the first time, intellectually possible. 
These are the reasons: On the evolutionary basis 
all the factors of society, groups, institutions, in- 
dividuals, are envisaged in terms of change, adjust- 
ment and readjustment. Democracy accepts change 
and continuous adjustment as evidence of life and 
health. Autocracy thinks of such factors as evi- 
dence of instability and decay. Democracy is the 
social expression of evolution. The pioneer, liy- 
ing amidst continuous change, was necessarily a 
natural democrat. The settled East feared the 
raw and restless West. But, for the first time, 
evolution gave the support of a great world-theory 
to the faith of the pioneer—that he was the true 
builder of worlds. Pioneering experience is expe- 
rience at its real pitch—so says the evolutionist. 
So, theory and experience come to understanding: 
they join their strength for the making of the world. 
The pioneer need no longer excuse himself: he may 
be a rebel against old customs and traditions, but 
he is a partner with the universe! In this sense, 
the universe is democratic. World-theory and 
human experience have exchanged mutual guaran- 
tees, and democracy passes from the realm of hope 
to the realm of possibility. 

Democracy may be possible, however, without 
coming to pass. Old drifts may prevail. Intelli- 
gence may be scared. . Tradition may rise to thun- 
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der from some sacred height. Can we overcome 
the drift and our desire for something final, im- 
mutable? Can we take up the long tasks of re- 
interpreting life, conduct, mind, itself, in terms of 
changing experience? Can we elude the past, 
and accept the intellectual and moral tasks of elim- 
inating our evils and organizing our goods into a 
vital, intelligent and progressive social order? If 
we can do these things, democracy will be possible. 
If we cannot, democracy will never be more than a 
pious dream. Certainly democracy will 
never happen into existence. 

But the reconstruction of minds and 
institutions on evolutionary and demo- 
cratic lines will be a long task, having 
many phases. Moral theory will but 
slowly emerge from its ancient twilights 
to the moral realities of the evolu- 
tionary world. Political theory will 
reluctantly throw off the shackles of 
medieval absolutism. Economic theory 
will long refuse to recognize that its 
real tests are psychological as well as 
materialistic. More than any other 
institution, the school will linger in its 
ancient moods, unaware of the existence 
of this evolutionary democracy, ignor- 
ant of the evolutionary psychology which is the 
true educational instrument of the democratic 
mind. America has long professed to be demo- 
cratic. It is a fine profession, not an achieved reali- 
ty. Democracy waits upon the acceptance of the 
evolutionary mood in life and institutions. De- 
mocracy is the social expression of reality con- 
ceived (as it must be today) in evolutionary 
terms. , 

If we state the matter in psychological terms, an 
autocratic social order is a social order controlled 
by custom and the drift of habit; a democratic 
social order is a social order controlled as far as may 
be by intelligence, by ideas, by choice, by foresight. 
An autocratic social order can never progress save 
at the cost of revolution. A democratic social 
order, being evolutionary in nature, is continuously 
progressive, yet continuously stable. 

Dominated by ancient philosophies, even in the 
midst of challenging conditions, we have exalted 
institutions and abdicated personal responsibility. 
“This is a government of laws and not of men,” 
said John Marshall. We have liked the idea. 
We have the fervor of the medievalist in believing 
that ‘salvation’ comes only by way of religious 
institutions. ‘‘We have laid our burdens upon the 
Lord.” In education we have been even more 
mechanical. Some few heretical souls have dared 
to doubt the finality of religious organizations; but 
who is so impious as to doubt the public school? 
It is true that many are uneasy about the schools; 
but in an apologetic way, as if doubt were trea- 
son. Some few struggling experiments with ‘‘new 
schools” have been attempted, but none of them 
has been conspicuously successful as yet. 

Just as society needs a new social philosophy and 
psychology, so education needs a new educational 
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philosophy and psychology. Present school sys- 
tems tend to become perfect mechanisms. The 
school is concerned with the training of the intel- 
lect. It is assumed that intellect has something to 
do with living. The school holds that intellect 
can be trained. It assumes that a trained intellect 
will go out from the schools to lead what we may 
call a “‘trained life.”” Sometimes this happens, and 
the school is happy. Generally it does not happen, 
and the school is perplexed. This perverse phe- 
nomenon has been explained by the doctrine that 
human nature is naturally perverse. The fact that 
perfectly good standard or classical educational 
materials can be taken on by an individual, or that 
he can even be exposed to their general influence 
for a length of time, without receiving a positive 
benefit, seems utterly incredible to the classicists, 
who are mechanists. The mechanistic conception 
of education holds that a sum of good learning 
added to any kind of mind will necessarily have its 
effects in character and conduct unless some perverse 
elements intervene to defeat this outcome. This 
doctrine lies securely fixed in the minds of most 


teachers. It seems to most other people nothing 
less than axiomatic. It is as simple as a sum in 
arithmetic. 


But it is pure intellectualism, and offers little of 


reality to teachers. It has some applicability in 
the case of “bookish” children. But teachers are 
concerned with all the children, not merely with the 
“intellectuals.” Such bookish methods belong to 
the pre-evolutionary ages. Teachers are not wholly 
to blame that they persist in the use of 
such methods. They have for the most 
part been trained in no other. They 
sincerely desire to be helpful in develop- 
ing the intelligence and the morality of 
the children of the community. They 
assume that lessons out of books will 
produce those desirable results. Many 
of them have heard of a ‘“‘new educa- 
tion,” but they do not know what it is 
all about and they are, accordingly, 
sceptical. They do not know that educa- 
tion must be real, social, organic and 
integral with the nature of democracy 
and with the fundamentals of human 
nature. They do not know that the 
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basic elements of such an educational 
technique have been emerging in the last 
thirty years, and are now waiting to be 
employed. 

We have seen something of the sery- 
ice rendered to education by William 
James with his pioneering in psychology. 
James did not, however, do much direct- 
ly in this field. His Talks to Teachers, 
published in 1899, is, it is true, one of 
the most widely circulated books on 
educational methods. His various books 
on the pragmatic philosophy greatly 
helped toward the development of a 
social theory of education, but they do 


not, themselves, contain any such theo- (7) 


ry. The elaboration of that theory has been the 
work of another man. 

As we came toward the close of the Nineteenth 
Century, America faced a number of fundamental 
educational and social problems. The old frontier 
was gone. Machinery was revolutionizing indus- 
try. The city was growing by leaps and bounds. 
What was to become of the democracy of the pio- 
neer? Could anything be done to keep our society 
free, industrially adaptable, socially intelligent? 
Organization, centralization, large-scale operation: ~ 
these were the watch-words. The school was caught 
more securely in the drift toward large-scale enter- 
prises. The individual was by way of being lost 
in the industrial and social mechanisms. 

In such a contingency, our great need was for a 
social philosophy which could link together the free- 
dom of the pioneer, the aspirations of democracy 
and the hope of humanity, and assert their reality 
beyond the reality of the machine; that is to say, in 
the age of growing mechanisms, the world needed 
a profound believer in evolution. Moreover, this 
assertion of the evolutionary interpretation of 
human life must carry beyond adult institutions: 
it must become the informing spirit of education 
and our schools. It must be at once a great social 
theory and an equally influential educational theory. 

We had social philosophers who saw something / 
of our social need. We had educational theorists 
who saw something of our educational need. But 
each of these was incomplete, almost futile, without 
the other. We needed some one who was able to 
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combine both the social and the educa- 
tional interests, weld them into a com- 
mon program, and make us see that the 
social task and the educational task are 
but the two sides of a common task; 
that a social democracy without an 
educational democracy can exist, at the 
most, but a single generation; and that 
a school that is ignorant of its social 
origins and its social outcomes is of no 
service to a democracy. How this task 
was essayed next concerns us. 

In the third volume of the Cam- 
bridge History of American Literature, 
Professor Morris R. Cohen, writing 
about our Later Philosophy, says 
of John Dewey (page 254) that “he is the only 
American about whom has been formed a regular 
philosophic school.” In the same volume, Profes- 
sor Paul Monroe, writing on American Education, 
says: 


In this field of philosophical interpretation (of educa- 
tion) the writings of one man, John Dewey, transcend all 
others in American educational literature. In fact it may 
be said that in the field of strictly technical literature Pro- 
fessor Dewey has made the one great American contribu- 


_ tion. While most of these writings have appeared in mono- 
_ graph form, such as his School and Society (1890), Inter- 
est as Related to Effort (1896), Child and the Curriculum 


(1902), How We Think (1911), his Democracy and Edu- 


cation (1917) is a complete logical scheme of educational 
_ interpretation, the only one ever worked out by an American 
- and one most representative of present world thought and 
| modern science. 


That is to say, according to Professors Cohen and 
Monroe, each an authority in his particular field, 
Professor Dewey has achieved constructive leader- 
He has con- 
But 
his greatest contribution has been to the task of 
breaking down the walls between them. 

Briefly, his work covers two phases. On the one 
hand, he has worked valiantly to undermine those 
metaphysical doctrines which have piled up through 
the ages in our struggle to understand the world, 
and which have come to dominate the human mind. 
In one of his recent books, Reconstruction in Phil- 


_osophy, Professor Dewey suggests that all such 


metaphysical doctrines are but rationalizations ex- 
Slavery 
and feudalism developed by drift. Each covered 
Men dully felt those wrongs 
at times. But an adequate philosophy of bliss in 
another world can lull the outraged minds of men 
and save the status quo in this world. Philosophy 
rationalized the drift and protected the vested 
wrongs. As heirlooms in the history of mind the 
old doctrines may be preserved; but if we would 
be masters in our own house their authority must 
be denied. For our American democracy, Profes- 
sor Dewey would challenge all of them. The pio- 


-neer must trust his own mind, not some old dogma: 


Experience as it comes to us from day to day is to be 
trusted. The realities of life are in the experiences of to- 
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day and the hopes of tomorrow, not in old rationalizings 
which, while justifying past experiences, deny us the right 
to any new experiences. 


That is to say, Dewey as philosopher takes his 
stand with the man in the street and the man on the 
frontier, rather than with the institutionalized man 
or the metaphysician in his study. He discards the 
assumptions on which oriental and European think- 
ers, living in the midst of autocratic conditions, con- 
structed their theoretic worlds. He refuses to de- 
duce a world of reality from assumptions which 
have no better guarantee than that “men have 
always believed them.” He would build the world 
out of the realities of experience. In this he is 
merely generalizing such historic events as the writ- 
ing of a declaration of independence or the framing 
of a constitution. The fathers of the revolution 
made a new world out of their undeniable experi- 
ences. That’s the way America was made. Pro- 
fessor Dewey has generalized their accomplishments 
and applied them to all the ranges of experience. 
Is not this the true method of democracy? He in- 
sists that philosophy must be something more than 
a scholarly or aesthetic contemplation of a timeless 
world; more than mere curiosity or wonder. Phil- 
osophy is mind at work making a world. Thinking 
is one of the tools by which the world is made, un- 
made, and from age to age remade in the processes 
of molding it nearer to the changing needs of our 
actual human living. 

Such a philosophical outlook is not particularly 
difficult to understand, though it may be obnoxious 
to our beliefs and difficult to work out in convincing 
details. But democracy must do more than escape 
from mechanistic philosophies into an evolutionary 
conception of life and the world. By itself, such 
an escape will last, at most, but one generation. 
The next generation schooled in the past will be 
compelled to escape all over. If successive genera- 
tions are to share this democratic movement, our 
educational theories and practices must likewise be 
rescued from the control of the mechanists, our 
schools must be transformed into instruments of 
democratic evolution. This is the second aspect 
of the problem of democracy: first, the community 
must become democratic; second, the school must 
become the instrument of this organic democracy. 

Professor Dewey has not left his task in clear 
thinking half done. He has given us clues to an 
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educational philosophy and practice which inter- 
pret education as an integral part of this evolution- 
ary democratic movement. The motif is plain. 
Just as Professor Dewey would build society on the 
pioneer’s experience, not on ancient metaphysical 
dogmas, so he would have the growing child build 
his world on his own experiences, not on the dogmas 
of the teacher, or on the folkways of school, or by 
means of formulated, and hence, deadening mate- 
rials out of the past. Every child is a new pioneer. 
Therefore, every child must have a chance through 
all his plastic years to trust his own experience; to 
organize his own growing world (with the sugges- 
tions, criticisms, and support of older people, of 
course) ; to develop his own initiatives; to give his 
own inventiveness discipline in actual situations, and 
to exercise his own critical faculties through analyz- 
ing his own problems and his mistakes and failures. 
The sort of experience that made America in pio- 
neer days must continue to do so in these days. _ 

Professor Dewey sees that in spite of all that is 
being done by liberal and progressive men and 
women to create growing, democratic communities, 
democracy is being continuously retarded, even de- 
feated, by mechanistic, scholastic education which 
tends continuously to dull the mind and subordinate 
it to old attitudes and controls. He would not de- 
stroy the past. He would have education become a 
continuous interplay between the problematic ex- 
periences of the active child and the experiences of 
the race. He would select teachers who are not 
primarily interested in defending and transmitting 
the past, but in developing the possibilities latent 
in this living present. He wants the teacher to be 
an artist, not an oracle. He conceives of education 
not as taking on intellectualized materials but as 
working out the child’s own experience from within, 
using the materials and experience of the race as 
the means of eliciting and disciplining the child’s 
own creative powers. He conceives of education 
not as an inculcated acquiescence in any present 
situation, but as creative participation in the mak- 
ing of a continuously democratic future. He would 
not have education end in habituation (though hab- 
its are necessary), but in intelligence and initiative. 
He would not have it produce a mind subjected to 
dogmatisms and ancient literalisms, but a mind that 
feels itself on the way to freedom and a scientific 
outlook. He would have America trust intelli- 
gence. He would have America’s schools work for 
the development of intelligence. 

In these ways he thinks Americans may re-dis- 
cover the democratic mood of their pioneering peri- 
od and assure themselves of the permanence of their 
democratic aspirations and growth, not in terms of 
fixed institutions but in terms of destiny controlled to- 
ward ends that they deliberately set for themselves. 

In fine, Professor Dewey sees that the corrective 
of drift is not certainty. Certainty is just drift re- 
turning upon itself by a round-about way and rein- 
forcing itself by autocratic means. No, the cor- 
rective of drift is the experimental mood. The es- 
cape from educational drift is by way of serious 
educational experimentation. 
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More than twenty years ago, Professor Dewey 
attempted to organize these beliefs into a school, 
his famous experimental school at the University 
of Chicago. Before the plan had had time to es- 
tablish itself, he left Chicago; and those who came 
after him failed to grasp the experimental quality 
of the plan. 
the same experimental program elsewhere. 
educational experiment must carry through at least 
ten years, probably through a whole generation, 
before judgment may properly be pronounced upon 
it. No such extended experiment has as yet been 
completed. 


Professor Dewey’s own efforts have been, since 7 
1904, mainly directed to further analysis of the |} 
theoretical aspects of the problem. This work has {| 


Others have attempted something of © | 
But an © 


been. characterized by careful authorities as the } 


most distinctive interpretation of democracy in its | 


educational and social bearings. . 

Just now the streams of academic interest and 
attention are not running in these directions. . The 
world in the mind of the teacher is becoming rather 
more mechanical. 
out almost everything personal and social. 
democratic movement in education is being barely 


kept alive in a few isolated ‘‘new schools,” in the 


efforts of some scattered educational experimenters 


and pioneers, and in the writings of educational 


heretics outside the schools. 

Democracy and science challenge the reality of 
this academic, bookish world that exists in the minds 
of so many teachers. Educational theory, as pre- 


sented by Professor Dewey, also challenges its | 


reality and its right to dominate the lives and minds 
of boys and girls. 


which intelligence is the controlling factor? 


emotion. 


of the argument. Now, that faith has the weapons 
and the tools of the intellect for its uses. The strug- 


gle between the two interpretations of life can be 
But the number who are in-~ 


waged more evenly. 
terested in the struggle seems pitifully small. 

It is, of course, a frontier struggle. 
the old geographical frontier, but the new frontier 
of the intellectual and moral life of men. 
are needed, as always: intellectual and moral fron- 
tiersmen, explorers, adventuresome spirits. 
is romance; here is danger; here is release into the 
open spaces of the spirit. Before us on these fron- 
tiers stretch unmeasured areas, mostly wilderness 
now, but promising happy homelands when men 
shall have brought them under cultivation and 
control. 

America was begun by pioneers. Democracy is 
never a finished order. 
done; it changes its direction—that’s all. Once 
he explored the geographical wilderness; now he 


must explore the wilderness of our institutional and — 


social relationships. Intimate in this exploring, as 


many can now bear witness, is the search for an — 
education that shall be truly democratic, natural, | 


(Continued on page 586) 


This challenge sets a great prob- | 
lem for democracy: Can we have a social order in © 
Once, — 
as we have seen, this challenge was but a faith, an © 
In these days the autocrat had the best | 
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An Explanation in Pictures 


ditions of the imperial era nor by the 
spirit of lawlessness which, in centering 
the artist’s mind on his own passing 
moods without any effort to express itself 
in recognizable symbols, has broken with 
all traditions. Perhaps it is because 
with him revolt against modern social 
conventions was of slower growth and 
because, even before the war, he con- 
ceived the artist’s function as one of 
interpretation of the folk spirit. Thus 
his pictures of misery are not so much 
direct transcripts of scenes he has ob- 
served—though as an illustrator of a 
popular magazine he has given proof 
of the accuracy of his vision—as the 
filtration ot experience through an ex- 
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AA) TAB ALD. KRAIN, examples of whose paintings, draw- ceedingly sensitive and responsive spirit. His large canvas- 
| ings and lithographs are given on this and the following ses, Poor People and Those Who Carry the Load, sincerely 
' pages, is one of the most prominent among those younger and simply translate into generalizations the bitter sorrow 
German artists who are neither bound by the academic tra- of the masses of wage-workers who are held down by op- 


pression and privilege. 

The last three pages are taken from 
a series of colored lithographs entitled 
War which, of course, could not be 
published in Germany during the war 
against which they were a protest, 
and which the censors in Allied coun- 
tries refused to have published or ex- 
hibited from fear that a knowledge that 
all Germany was not infected with the 
spirit of militarism would undermine 
the ‘‘morale’”’ of their peoples. This 
series was finally brought out, after much 
delay, by the Art Institute Orell Fussli in 
Zurich, and plates from it are here re- 
produced by the courtesy of the National 
Council for Reduction of Armaments. 
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PRAYER FOR VICTORY 


im) delinquents... . 
gasp for life and liberty I decided to run away from 


‘| Did she give her children tea or coffee? 


Delinquents in the Garden 


By FRANCES R. HARRIS 


=| YXGMALION! How easily we re- 
wi vert to type! What slaves of habit 
we are! And yet, not so long ago, 
I remember writing a lengthy, en- 
]| thusiastic argument on the freedom 
| of the will! 
7 For eight years I saw, heard, 

) talked, touched, yes, even smelled delinquent chil- 
' dren; for eight years I ate, slept, dreamed, loved 
Then one day, in a sort of last 


 itall. I left the Minotaur Metropolis for the wide, 
7 free, open country. I was disgusted, disillusioned, 
) and very, very tired. I fervently resolved that I 
_ would never again see, hear, talk, touch or smell a 
_ delinquent child; that I would never again eat, sleep, 
| dream or even love a delinquent—and happy in that 


» resolve I walked out into the sunshine of the garden. 


i Pe LUPGENT Dame Nature, in fresh apron and 
tucker, grasped both my hands with so hospit- 
able, so genial a welcome that for once that well- 
trained suspicion of the astute social worker was 
entirely lulled to sleep. I forgot to ask her ‘full 
/ name and middle initial, her age, her husband’s full 


‘| name and middle initial, his age, his occupation and 


_ his wages. Had he been addicted to intoxicating 
liquors? Was he abusive to her or to the children? 


+” Did he give her all his wages? How much rent did 


they pay? What were the sleeping arrangements? 
Did she 
know where the nearest milk station for her baby 
was? Had she quarreled with Mary before the 
_ child ran away from home? Had she taken all of 
| Mary’s wages from her? Did she supervise Mary’s 
_ recreation or let her go to the Saint James dance 


| hall alone? What sicknesses had Mary had? Were 
| the arena living or dead and what did they 
die of? 


Names and addresses of all uncles and 
aunts and how many of them were at present con- 
fined in prisons and insane asylums?” 

This and more I should and would have asked 
her had she been less beguiling with her warm and 
hearty greeting. To be sure, what need of ques- 
tioning when around her stood sons and daughters, 
apparently as smiling and happy as she? Here, gay 
little Pansy nodded her pretty head; there, Sir 
Potato stood sturdy and upright; and near by sat 
in regal, stolid state King Cabbage, empty-headed, 
as yet, but already showing unmistakable relation- 
ship to his royal connections. Then, over yonder, 
on the very edge of the garden I caught a twinkle 
_of white blossom, and went over to get better 
- acquainted. 


Ne a frail, pathetic little sister is the pea 
plant with its tender green foliage and its 
arms stretched out supplicating, clinging! Inter- 
ested, I bent down to observe the plants more closely 
and found to my astonishment that all was not well 
with them in spite of their gay costumes and smiling 
faces. Crowding close beside and all around them, 
fat and coarse and strong, vaunted high the vicious 
weeds—stealing their youth, sapping their lives. 
And the silly, trusting little pea plants had thrown 
their arms about their villainous companions, believ- 
ing their hypocritical vows of support and affection! 

There was a familiar contraction somewhere 
above my diaphragm and I was on my knees battling 
for Life and the Fulfillment of Youth’s Aspirations 
and Promise. As always, the odds were against 
me, for the foolish little pea plants clung obstinately 
to their deadly destroyers. Several times I was 
about to lose patience and give up when the sight 
of a warped little body, a hope blighted in blossom, 
sent me back to the fray. 

Tenderly, lovingly I freed each little pea plant 
and when it crumpled up and sulked and refused to 
be comforted, I placed beside it a good stout prop 
upon which it could depend with safety for sup- 
port. Gently I coaxed an arm about it and the sun, 
unshadowed, beamed brightly on its shyly hanging 
head. Soon, life and youth and hope would lift 
that drdoping head and, free at last, she would greet 
with answering smile the radiant, smiling sky. 


S O—I laid low the last of the evildoers, set firmly 
the last of the stout, brown sticks and coaxed 
upright the last of the foolish little pea plants. So 
—TI attempted to rise, and to my surprise fell back 
with pain. By degrees and in sections only, I fin- 
ally achieved a perpendicular position. Such parts 
as would move, I then propelled to the house. 

There before a large mirror I took stock. Out 
of a warm vermillion countenance, tastefully trim- 
med with rich black dirt, a pair of dark eyes beamed 
happily at me—the rest of the figure was nonde- 
script, and dirty. And suddenly as I gazed the figure 
shook; peal after peal came from that curious form. 
A champion of the freedom of the will become a 
slave to habit! 


YGMALION! At the first opportunity I had 
reverted to type! Having run away to escape 
the labor of straightening out Mrs. O’Grady’s 
delinquent children, I had just worked twice as hard 
in setting to rights Dame Nature’s neglected house- 
hold. A deserter overtaken by swift retribution. 
I am going back to my job. 
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My Syrian Neighbor Tells Me Stories 


By MARY JENNESS 
Drawings by GWYNETH WAUGH 


URE she'll see you,” announced 
Julia, with a confident toss of her 
bobbed curls. ‘‘She’s up in the at- 
tic making the wheat. Been up 
there al! day. Come on, [li show 
you!”’ Behind Julia’s straight ten- 
year-old back, I meditated on the 
changes of two years. Gone were the twisted pig- 
tails, gone the defiant eyes—for Julia has discover- 
ed the American ways of getting what she wants! 
No longer are there scenes of tears and blows when 
Julia would go to the second pic- 
ture with her ‘‘friend.’”’ She sim- 
ply goes “‘like all American girls 
do” and there’s an end of it. 

It was hot on the street, but the 
temperature seems to rise five 
degrees with every flight of stairs. 

_Up past a string of empty rooms 
where the transient lodgers sleep 
to a small sweltering hive under 
the eaves. Here my Syrian friend 
and her oldest daughter are sit- 
ting on the floor, pale and droop- 
ing in the hot, moist air, ‘“‘making 
the wheats.” Julia yells my name 
and vanishes, followed by a tor- 
rent of protesting Arabic. 

“Sit down now, Mary, sit 
down!’ comes the chorus. De- 
clining a chair I sit down on the 
floor at the edge of the wheat- 
filled sheet. Father has the dig- 
nity of chair and table near the 
window where he grinds a few 
handfuls in his hopper now and 
then. The real work proceeds 
on the lower level. 

In the center of the sheet is a 
great pile of cracked wheat from 
the hopper. Two pairs of dark 
hands pick up great handfuls and 
rub them through window-screens 
till the coarse remnants that will 
not sift go back to father to be 
put through the hopper again. 
The fine white dust that falls on 
the sheet is carefully scraped up. Be 

I pick up a screen and go at it. 
The air is stifling. Already I feel 
bathed in perspiration. My steady 
rubbing for several minutes pro- 
duces but a_ tablespoonful of 
siftings. For their united efforts, 
working here all day, there are 
two dishpans, not quite full. 
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He’s ‘light the candles an’ kneel down 
an’ pray for rain 


‘“’Merican womens have awful easy time making — 


the food,” my Syrian neighbor declares with a sigh. 
‘Just take a bit of steak now, fry it on the stoves, 
eat the dinner. ’Merican way cost too much for 
us. My country, womens work all the time making 
the wheats. You look here now, I get forty to 
fifty pounds of wheats from New York for my 
family this winter. ‘hey eats and eats, all the time 
say, ‘Mamma, mamma now! 
some more wheats?’ 


“That's right,” affirms Katharine, rather surpris-— | 


ingly for a young lady who owns 


“Seems like I don’t get nothing 
wheats.”’ 
continues her mother. 


good yes! 


we most die, I tell you. 
sift ’em all day like. 
Then we'll sift ’em again.” 


I inquire. “It is like oatmeal?” 
“Well yes, oatmeals, maybe 
you call ’em that. 


“Not Fridays,” 

' Katharine virtuously. She 
made her first communion. 
“Sure then, Mary’ll know 
that,” her mother defends me. 
‘Cook ’em up soft, not stiff like, 
you know. 
dinner for gravies-like with the 
meats. You come in some day, 
you stay all day. I give you some 
now. . Maybe Ill tell you a 
story about some wheats, how’s 


the last inducement. 
“But that would make extra 
work for you,” I protest. “Or 


Immediately I wish I had not 
suggested that. ‘“‘My God no!” 
declares their mother bitterly, 
drooping back against the slant- 
ing wall. “Help nobody. They 
racing the streets all the time, 
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a 
Ain’t you making | q 


a piano and a victrola and knows |) 
the latest steps in the fox-trot. | 


to eat when I don’t have the | 


“T been most two week at it,” | 
“Have tof" 
soak ’em ten days in good milks, |) 
Cream in it, now. | 
Then we spread ’em out on the |) 
flat roof to dry. That’s so hot | 

Then 
we take ’em in, grind ’em and jf 
Put ’em out f° 
on the roof tomorrow if it’s hot. |} 


“But what do you put with it?” | 


Cook up for |’ 
breakfast with meats and onions.”’ 3 
interrupts |} 


has | 


Maybe cook ’em for | ; 


that. Mary?” she cunningly adds © 


would Julia and Ruth help out?” | t 


_ grow like. 
_ an’ they say, ‘Father now! 


“pray the Lord for us, make us 
_) rain! 


"come to that priest and they say, 


) mind us? You pray for rain, you 
“| ain’t got us no rain, you beat it 


ioe they all pray for rain an’ there 


MY SYRIAN NEIGHBOR TELLS ME STORIES 


like *Merican girl do.” ‘Mary ain’t . racing,” 
Katharine defends me promptly. Her mother 
throws me a glance in which admission and be- 
wilderment mingle. 

“No, Mary ain’t racing... . 


But they always 
_ say, like ’Merican girl do.” 


She knows herself help- 
| less to control her seven- and ten-year-old daughters 


') in an American factory town. 


“But that story about the wheats,” I hasten to 
change the subject. With a sudden change to ani- 


iy ' mation, shot through with gleams of fun, she be- 
'| gins the tale: 


The Village That Wanted Rain 


“a ales there’s little village, they don’t get no 
il priest; they send to bishop and ask him to 
, send ’em priest; an’ he’s send ’em. 
, times when they ain’t got much 
' rains, my country. Peoples plants 
_ wheats an’ such, and they all the 
time wantin’ rains, make things 
So that priest ain’t 
been there long, they come to ’im 
We 
You 


That’s summer- 


mind you, you mind us! 


We want rain, you pray 
) for it now!” 

.. $o he’s go into the church, he’s 
| lighted the candles, he’s kneel 
| down and he’s pray for rain. An’ 
' there’s one day gone, two day 
gone, three day gone, and rain 
ain't come. So those peoples they 
mad on him. They fighting, they 
_chewin’ the rag, you know! They 


i “Father, you ain’t no good to 
us! We mind you, why you don’t 


L7 


Sy 


now!” So they’ve chased ’im. 
“| And the bishop send ‘nother 
| priest, an’ nother, an’ ’nother, an’ 


1 
2 


ain’t no rain. (A-course the Lord 
make the rain an’ He don’t have 
to if He don’t want to. Ain't 
no blame to the priest if the Lord 
don’t want it to rain, you know!) 
But those peoples, they’re crazy 
like, all the time blame the priest, 
fightin’ to ’em all, chase ’em all 
till there’s been seven priest 
there. An’ then they say, “All 
priests ain’t no good. We don't 
want priests no more!” 

So that whole winter they ain’t 
got no priests. But there’s one 
other priest, he’s good-hearted, 
| he’s wise-like, more than the rest. 
He hear about that village. An’ 
‘he go to the bishop an’ he say, 


——= 


Look how he’s dress for come 
to church! 
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“You let me go down to that village, I'll fix ’em 
good!” 

“But they’se had seven priests and chased ’em. 
Say they don’t want no priest. What you goin’ 
do if they chase you?” 

““Scoose me, Father, I ain’t tellin’ that. 
can fix ’em. You let me go now!” 

So that priest he’s gone into that village. Come 
summer again by that time, and they’se crowdin’ 
round him, all saying: “Now, Father, you go pray, 
you make us some rain!”’ 

“All right, all right, my friends,” he say, an’ he’s 
light the candles an’ kneel down an’ pray for 
rain... But there’s gone one day, two day, three 
day, and no rain. Then they all come round ’im 
quarrelling, tryin’ to fight im. They say, ‘““We mind 
you, why you don’t mind us? You ain’t got no rain, 
you can beat it too!” 


Bute 


: But that priest, don’t I tell 
you he’s wise-like? He says: 
2 “You get out now, my children. 
What for you come fighting on 
me? I tell you, you ain’t done 
the right way about it. Now, 
same as like you put president in 
the chair, you go get all the votes. 
You want rain, you go around 
and ask everybody does he want 
rain? And when you get all the 
votes, then the Lord he’ll know 
what to do.”’ 

So they’se send out two-three 
men, go every street in town, ask 
everybody, “You want rain?” 

An’ there’s poor widow on 
one street, she’s makin’ jugs out- 
side her house, she don’t want 
rain. “Oh my Lord,” she cry, 
“don’ you gimme no rain, spoil 
my business!” 

An’ there’s man on ‘nother 
street, he make bricks, he say, 
“Oh Lord, I don’ want no rain, 
spoil my business!” 

An’ there’s merchants, they 
dont want no rain. Some here, 
some there, do one thing, do an- 
other, they say, ““Don’t gimme no 
rain. Spoil my business!” 

Bimeby those two-three men 
they’ve gone back to the priest, 
don’t know what to say. So he’s 
ask ’em, “Well now! How you 
makin’ out? Suppose you’ve got 
all those votes? Everybody 
want rain, now the Lord he'll 
know what to do!” 

They tell him, no, there’s poor 
widow don’t want rain, there’s 
brick man, he don’t want rain, 
there’s merchant, he don’t want 
rain. And the priest, he’s jes 
laff, and he say, ‘“Then how’s the 
Lord going to give you rain 
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when you don’ want rain? Who’s to blame now, 
when you don’t know what you want your own self ? 
What for you fighting on me when you ain’t know 
your own wantings?”’ 

So that priest he’s stay on and stay on. He’s 
outstay his time, and his bishop want to know 
why. He’s send for priest, ask him how he’s doin’. 
Priest tell him all, and bishop he’s laff and laff! 

‘You’re good man,” he say. ‘You done all right, 
my son. You stay in that village as long as you 
want to—you ain’t got to make ’em no rain!” 


The Farmer Who Was Holy Man 


O NCE was a farmer come way out in the country 
to go to church. Didn’t have much money, 
didn’t dress nice. Great rough boots an’ heavy 
cloth. But that’s all he’s got, you understand, an’ 
he’s come in to go to church. So he’s left his mule 
outside an’ he’s gone in. 

And what you think? .. . all those folks left 
off listening to the priest and began laffing at 
him! Jest laffing cause he ain’t dressed like 
they do when they go to church. Farmer he can’t 
see why they’s lafing for; but all off a sudden he 
see every one of ’em in that church, they’se got 
blanket on! Everybody got a blanket on but him, 
maybe that’s why they laffing. So he goes out 
to his mule, he takes horseblanket off his back 
an’ wraps it round his shoulders, like this, 
you know—an’ he come back into that 
church. 

An’ they laffing at him more ’n they 
was before! They laff so much that the 
priest he turn round an’ say, ‘What 
you laffing at, my children?” 

An’ they tell him, “That man, 
father. Look how he’s dress for 
come to church. An’ now he’s 
gone out an’ got horse blan- 


The Clock Will Strike 


By CLEMENT WOOD 


Shae petty, then, the me above the you, 
The birthmark moles of race and shade and breed. 
There is no sacred watermark of hue 
Between us, when the skin is pricked to bleed. 
One may be branded with a younger face, 
Closer to tree-tribes out of yesterday ; 
Today, for all the strut of strength and place, 
They shall like brothers form tomorrow’s clay. 


Men slowly learn it is a twisted pleasure 
To feed and drink upon another’s loss; 

Nor can man build again one breathing treasure 
Shattered on scaffold, battlefield or cross. 

The clock will strike the hour when we may slay 
When lips learn to blow life within the clay. 
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ket an’ he’s wore that blanket in on his shoulders!” | 
An’ the priest he say to that farmer, “You tell | 
me what you mean by that, my son? Why you wore | 
horse blanket into the church, you tole me now?” 
Farmer he’s tell him. ‘Father, when I come in, 
I see they all wore blanket. They all lafhng at me || 
cause I ain’t got one. So I go out an’ get one off | 
my mule-back and wear it, but now they lafing some |} 
more, father! I done all I could, I donno why they | 
lafing, father.” | 
That priest, he’s wise man, all of sudden he see! |) 
He say, ‘Was I got a blanket on, too, my son?” | 
“Oh yes, father, you’se got blanket on, bigger jf 
then all the rest.”’ an 
So then that priest he’s know for sure what it jj 
means. He’s say to the farmer, “You're holy, my | 
son, you're holy. You’re the only one in this church } 
is holy... All the rest of you, you got blankets | 
on, like sin, you know, between your soul and God. | 
You all do penance, my children. I going do | 
penance too.” i 
Why that farmer he’s holy man? He’s out there |} 
in the country where he don’t see no bad ways, he |j. 
don’t hear no bad language, he don’t swear none, |} 
don’t think nothing wrong. And come to church |}. 
not to see what folks got on, not for look around |} 
none, you know; but he’s come for see God. So} 
he’s holy. But they all of ’em that was laffing, | 
they got to do penance. 1 
That priest, why he’s got blanket on, |) 
too? Don’t you know how they say, my |f* 
country, ‘“‘Best man ever was, he’s got to |j. 
fall seven times a day?” Sure I donno jj. 
what he’s done. God he know; God |}. 
showed him. Priest bigger man than j}. 
you or me, he’s got more devil after | 
him, see? So that’s why he’s got} 
blanket on, bigger than all the jj 
rest. Only that farmer mong} 
‘em all, he’s holy man. 


) in the country? 


N the ponderous writings on American 
civilization one of the most distinctive 
features is usually left out. ‘That is the 
extraordinary development of outdoor life 
in this country—not only among those 


a 


5) 


who live in remote regions, not only 
among rural dwellers, not only among 
those of old pioneer stock, but just as much among the 
“sons and daughters of recent immigrants whom their 


‘| natural associations yet hold in the great cities of the 


East. Where in Europe do you find rivers, such as 
we have here, lined with tents, lakes surrounded with wooden 
shacks, great natural parks dotted with automobile camps, 
populous sea-shore resorts composed of one-room huts? 
Where but on this continent do you find the working man 
as well as the millionaire in possession of a week-end place 
A modest place it usually is, to be sure, but 
not so much more primitive than the camp of his wealthy 
neighbor who, however magnificent his suburban home may 
be, in the quietude of the woods reverts to the simpler tastes 
of pioneering days. In no other industrial country is a 


°| knowledge of the simpler facts of nature so widespread as 


‘it is with us, nor a knowledge of how to grapple with the 
practical problems of outdoor living. If Americans abroad 
—and American women of all stations in life—have a name 
for adaptability to circumstances, is not the reason to be 
sought to some extent in the early experience of so many 
with tents and camp fires, with mending under difficulties, 
laundering in a brook, packing for easy carriage, making 
shift in rain and storm? May not the capacity to endure 


_jrritations, the common sense derived from an acceptance 


of natural facts in the midst of an artificial civilization, the 
inventiveness in small things that comes from frequent meet- 
ing of unfamiliar tasks be reckoned among the most solid 
and significant contributions of Americans to world pro- 
"gress? 


Y Mr. Yard’s showing, a brief six years of organizing, 
publicity and equipping have increased the use of our 


|’ national parks one hundredfold. Thus we have a demonstra- 
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tion on a great scale of something proved long ago by the 
little neighborhood playgrounds, namely, that organization 
and equipment bring immediate use, Tom, Dick and Harry 
go eagerly for outdoor recreation whether the attraction be 
sandpiles or Sierras. And, of course, it is for Tom, Dick 
and Harry that they have been, quite literally, put on the 
map. 

Not so long ago, equipped playgrounds were available for 
the children of the rich and boys of baseball age; city parks 
served the slow-gaited citizen who was satisfied to pace be- 
tween “Keep Off the Grass” signs; and the remote national 
reservations were visited only by those who could afford a 
long railway journey and an expensive camp outfit. 

Against this, set the new picture of swarms of flivvers in 
Yellowstone, thousands of boys and girls and babies on 
municipal playgrounds. Or, if you will, go a step further 
and visualize this great outdoor swarming of America in 
terms of the Interstate Park along the border of New York 
and New Jersey. “There, on the narrow ribbon of land be- 
tween the Hudson River and the foot of the Palisades, you 
may see, ven on a mid-winter Sunday, little groups of 
bandy-legged boys from the East Side cutting wood, frying 
fish they have hooked and chattering Scout lore. ‘Their 
fathers made the great move from the Russian Pale to a 
dumb-bell tenement on Avenue A. ‘The boys have moved 
on outdoors. 


NOTHER step, still among those who choose simplic- 

ity, and you are on the Long Trail of the Green Moun- 
tain Club where deskbound men and women are toiling over 
the heavy grades, pack on hack. 

The Long Trail is easy to follow without a guide—a 
plain path marked by big clear blazes smeared with white 
paint. Every so often are little lodges, about twelve feet by 
sixteen, floor, roof and three sides, the fourth wide open but 
protected by overhanging roofs, so that they are very snug 
and waterproof, with hot little sheet-iron stoves and a few 
simple cooking utensils. There are pole bunks where you 
may sleep on the old crushed boughs and fern if you are 
lazy or indifferent, or put on new layers of fir balsam. The 
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brush is cleared away around the lodges, the springs are 
dug out and dammed with stones to make little pools. Every- 
thing is clean, for besides the signs pointing out the trail 
there are others directing you to spring, garbage and toilet 
so that the simple functions of life go on apart and no tin 
cans or trash are lying about. 

On this trail and on a hundred others like it you may 
observe who it is that is using our national playgrounds. 
On one hill-top you may come across a little knot of every- 
day young Americans, men and women, chattering seriously 
in Spanish and French. ‘hey are, you learn, students, 
mostly school teachers, in the summer school of a near-by 
college who are working up their foreign languages on a 
day off on the mountain. Late in the evening two men come 
tearing in, only to be off again at sunrise. “They are a 
lawyer and an express company agent who are doing the 
entire length of the mountain ridge, Further, coming up 
valley from a girls’ camp, you run into a dozen flappers in 
full Camp Fire regalia, led by a professor from Teachers’ 
College, chaperoned by a woman councilor and squired by 
two medical students who are famous hewers of wood. Still 
further, you come upon two young women, secretaries, who 
have changed overnight from typewriters and subways to 
the cool green reaches of a New England forest. 


HERE is something about the woods that makes a big 
break in customary ways. ‘They seem to snap you off 
short and to start you again, in under the trees, on an 
entirely new way. When you are in them, the woods are 
everything. And they are simple. Lacking feathers or hair, 
you must wear clothes. And you must carry a few things— 
blanket, knife, hatchet, pan, pail, food. “he woods are every- 
thing else—street, bed, house, kitchen, fuel, drink, bathroom 
—all of the essential things which at home are so specialized 
and so polished and slick and slaved over. You bathe oc- 
casionally, not because you are dirty, which you are, but 
because it feels good. You eat, not because it is mealtime, 
but because you are hungry. You care not a bit about your 
clothes so long as they do not get in your way. You let 
the rain come down and wet you without troubling to fish 
the poncho out of your pack. You shave not nor comb 
your hair. You even forget to brush your teeth. You talk 
or not as the spirit moves and then of the objective things 
of the trip, such as a veritable carpet of hepaticas by day 
or the marauding hedgehogs by night. You roar with glee 
when you realize that, as the result of a whim on the last 
day, you have come out to the train at a station where wait 
not the letters sent by faithful offices and wives. ‘There is 
a supreme and completely satisfying disorderliness about it. 
The pounds of a pack are nothing to the burden of 
customary responsibilities. And by that difference you may 
measure on your own shoulders the meaning of an outdoor 
play space, ready at hand or organized afar as a system of 
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national parks, where men may keep their youth on the very 
spots where the Park Service has preserved the geologic | 
adolescence of a continent. : 


RT also keeps her youth in a great country where the | 
wilderness—artificially preserved though it often is— af 

still permits unbroken days and weeks of contact with nature | 
unspoiled. The English park, with its castle or abbey al- 7 
ways within easy reach; the German forest, drilled into ‘ft 
orderly neatness like an army corps; the Mediterranean slope K | . 
with its laboriously cultivated terraces—these have produced | pI 
arts and literatures of polish and delicate balances. But 
those critics who berate American poets because they cannot ~ 
muster an anthology as smooth and finished in its entirety © iC! 
as the Georgian Book of Verse mis-state the problem. It is | 
precisely because our writers and artists have in the past 
looked too reverently upon European models that they have 
produced so little that is noteworthy. There is now a younger 
school which senses the characteristic relation of the Amer-— 
ican environment to American modes of expression, that 
employs without scruples the freer rhythm, the broader touch 
appropriate for the interpretation of the native landscape and 
the emotions it brings to the artist’s consciousness. Mary 
Austin and others have discovered this Americanism not only 
in the vocabulary but also in the music of the verse published 
Margaret Wilkinson, in her book, New 


IGE THAIN TH NEY PR ENS, 


in recent years. 
Voices, says: 


Poets of today do not write of the out of doors as their an- 
cestors wrote of it.... The poet of today does not think about — 
nature as something external to himself, which may possibly have © 
a beneficial effect on his behavior if taken in judicious doses. The 
poet of today seems to think of nature as of a matrix in which he © 
himself is formed.... Nowadays we rejoice the more in the | 
thought of simple, natural things, earth, grass, sun, rain, wind, | 
and in the thought of our kinship with them, because life often | 
carries us away from them all. For the modern, a return to these / 
things of the out of doors, either in reality or in poetry—the other 
reality—is relaxation and recreation and refuge from sophistica- 
tion and unrest. In spite of starch and shoe polish, aeroplanes — 
and printing presses, the primitive man still lives in us. We are 
his heirs. Sometimes he cries aloud in us for the sea or the hills, 
for the scent of pine-needles, for a draught of water from a spring 
that has never been walled in. When this happens we return — 
gladly, in body and in actuality, or in spirit and in poetry, to claim 
our kinship with the kind Earth and to be soothed by the maternal ~ 
forces of her life. j 


And she expresses this hope: 


In America we have more kinds of natural beauty than any poet 
can find time to enjoy in all his life. What a fine thing it would — 
be if a few of our overheated young radicals and tepid con- 
servatives could be put into communication with this natural beauty 
and helped to express it with warm natural affection! 

Then she gives examples which show that already this 
hope is in process of fulfillment. Young America, looking 
out upon great spaces not as sources of wealth for the indi- 
vidual but as common wealth, is achieving culture. 


Here the crown prince and Von Kluck meet 
elbow to elbow with Sir Henry Newbolt and 
Colonel Repington. Philip Gibbs and Frank H. 


Simonds give the results of first- 
. hand observation, while A. F. Pol- 
; lard, John Spencer Bassett, John B. 
‘McMaster, Carlton J. H. Hayes and 
- other historians speak with their eyes 
on the background of previous world 
happenings. Pacifists like John Ken- 
‘neth Turner, H. W. Nevinson, H. 
_N. Brailsford, Norman Angell and 
Jane Addams, and militarists like 
Ludendorff, Admiral Jellicoe and 
Clemenceau, in summarizing the ex- 
‘perience of the war, draw from it 
arguments for exactly opposite polit- 
ical principles. Before me, on the 
._ wall, hangs a war map which, tacked » 
on long ago in an idle moment. has 
remained to remind me of days too 
quickly forgotten in this hustling, 
vociferous life of our America. As 
I glance at it, it becomes alive again 
‘to my inner eye with the sight of 
troops and trains moving from place 
to place, of twisted trench lines, of 
gigantic camps and hillsides covered with shell 
holes and naked tree trunks; of crumbled steel 
bridges and rusty barbed wire; of long caravans 
of fleeing refugees and the ruins of homesteads. 
- The picture fades and, somewhat dimmer, an- 
other comes into view: of a glorious domes- 
tic culture created in less than a 
“score of centuries out of bogs 
and heaths and forest-clad hills by 
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| N my table a pile of books on the late war. 
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History 


Drawings 
by 
Otto Ubbelohde 
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Alps, I visit that valley of Upper Alsace which tor centuries 
has been the gateway of the races. 

Think of the different types that have dwelt in these 
lands, along this line of travel—so recently a changing belt 


of no-man’s-land between contending 
armies, Think of the Flemish weaver 
at his loom, the Walloon woodsman 
and miner, the Roman caressingly 
tending his vines, the Celt grazing 
his sheep; think of the German 
homesteads carved out of the votcanic 
lava, the mills along the streams of 
Lorraine, the traders with their 
packs of strange wares on the rough 
high roads. You cannot travel in any 
part of this region, or that to the 
north and south of it, without being 
filled with the sense of contuinity in 
the lives of common men. ‘The 
tactics of Ludendorff, the successes 
of tanks and airships become trifling 
details in this moving picture of one 
of the great scenes of history. 

If military selection of the fittest 
had been the dominant influence in 
the shaping of modern civilization, as 
some of these writers seem to contend, 
then surely you would expect to find 
layer upon layer of unassimilated historical re- 
mains in this, the battle area of western civili- 
zation. ‘There are the layers of different gen- 
erations in the ruins of castles and fortresses. 
But such a theory does not explain how cottage 
life—not only here but also in the valleys of 
Yorkshire, around the Italian lakes, 
behind the sheltering dunes of the 
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North Sea, in short everywhere in 


the labor of successive, peaceful gen-- 
erations. There appears to me medi- 
eval Flanders with its ]ttle red-roofed 
towns snugly folded under the pro- 
_tecting wings of the mother church. 
In the valleys of the Ardennes and of 
the Eifel, I meet husky woodsmen and 
grimy charcoal burners and, further 
-south, brawny miners coaxing the 
rock with primitive tools to yield its 
minerals. Crossing the plain of the 
Champagne with its broad acres and 
majestic rivers, I travel to iovely 
Burgundy, the cradle of French; 
greatness and of her royal house, and. 
so to the Vosges, the ancient rampart 
of latin-celtic civilization against the 
northern hordes. And last, before 
the hills rise to join the chalky cliffs 
J of the Jura and, thence, the high 


: 


Europe—has remained so _ largely 
what it was centuries ago; nor how it 
is that the very cakes and toys offered 
you for sale today in the streets of 
Malines are the same which you find 
on the canvasses of Breughel, Ostade 
and others who, in the beginning of 
the Seventeenth Century, so painstak- 
ingly recorded for us the kermesses 
and festivals of the common people. 

How does that theory of selection 
account for the fact that, through 
centuries richer in historical events of 
the first magnitude than any other 
period (naturally richer since means 
of communication during them have 
developed so rapidly) even the most 
minute observances of customs, tastes 
and vocational attires have survived ? 
If life for the western peoples had in 
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the main been a struggle for racial supremacy and domina- 
tion, if, as Benjamin Kidd says, it “represents the largest, 
the most intense and most prolonged process of military 
selection in the world,” then all our tests of historical truth- 
fulness have failed. No, the real history, the “dominating 
influence” of this comparatively small region on the surface 
of the globe has been welded in the homes, the fields and the 
peace-loving cities, not on the ramparts of medieval castles 
or in the trenches of modern wars. 

It would, of course, be idle to 
deny that inter-tribal and inter-racial 
strife has left its impress on the dev- 
lopment of western Europe. We 
cannot ignore the conflicts that have 
arisen from the competition between 
different peoples for the same econo- 
mic resources, nor lightly set aside 
the religious wars, or the dynastic 
quarrels which time and again have 
imposed on the different peoples the 
yoke of foreign autocracy. But the 
progress of this western world, by 
whatever standards we measure it, 
was in spite of conquest. It did not 
arise from the gains of strong over 
weak, fromthe wresting of property 
_and its distribution among soldiers of 
fortune, from lordships maintained 
‘by virtue of the sword. It arose from 
the every-day battle of peaceful men 
with the hostile forces in their en- 
vironment, whether these were forces of nature or man- 
made. The very mechanism of war has been perfected not 
in the process of “military selection,’ but by the burghers 
of free cities under the necessity of self-defense. 

The great epic poems of the Middle Ages would probably 
not have come down to us had they been sung only in the 
halls of the great, had their purpose been merely to glorify 
the deeds of knightly valor. “They were sung at modest 
hearths, and the heroes and heroines of song and story were 
-shaped after the popular conception of perfect manhood and 
womanhood. ‘The stranger who stayed over night on his 
journey from the cold, Germanic North to sun-warmed 
Italy contributed his song and his wit to the cosmopolitan 
treasury of the people’s lore. Ireland and Rome, distant 
Iceland and Greece added to a common store of culture that 
lived in the memories of the peoples along the highways of 
the civilized world and thus became an international folk- 
culture. Each race, each district enriched that store by 
addition and adaptation; but the great human elements re- 
mained the same; the same ideas of good and evil, the same 
aspirations and the same fears were perpetuated in the 
-common lore of all lands. 

Out of this matrix of a common European culture with 
its varying texture, still showing the currents of racial and 
‘geographical influences, crystalized the gems of city life 
which surrounded the seas and studded the cross roads, fords 
and passes of the more accessible portions of Europe with 
great churches and seats of learning. Here even more than 
in the rural communities, the separate cultural develop- 
ments took their hue from economic and political relation- 
ships rather than from racial affinities. There was more in 
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common between medieval London and Hamburg, between | 


Venice and Bruges, between Magdeburg and Warsaw than © 


any one of these cities had with the lesser communities of its | 
Far into modern times | 
there survived, for instance, among the seaports of Europe } 
a Hanseatic community of interests and fellowship which | 


especially in cultural respects, than their separate political | 

affiliations linked them to the inland | 
What | 
a book the historian of our latest war | 
could write were he to take for his | 


own hinterland or neighborhood. 


linked them together more strongly in many respects, and 


cities of their own countries. 


t| 


break in this international European — 


the re-editing of school textbooks in © 


mass of books hitherto available. But | 
still the notion prevails too widely | 
that, if not wars and the intrigues of || 
courts, 
peoples, their rise and fall, their con- 
quests and their subjections are the | 
principal material of human evolu-— 


shall continue to interpret the happenings of the world in 
the light of external and cataclysmic events rather than the 
gradual emergence and spread of superior adaptations of the 
social mind to the tasks of peace. 

No, not even the “selection” among peoples and cultures 
is the main element of human progress; for this we must — 
seek to comprehend the vast and as yet mysterious cycles in | 
which “order from disorder sprung,” the growth of com- | 
mon purposes expressed through an ever increasing diver-_ 
gence of effort from individualistic to social pursuits, i 

We misunderstand vital happenings in human progress © 
if we believe that the nationalism of the last two cenuuries | 
and its revival in every great war are evidence of an in- 
herent anti-cosmopolitan race spirit. On the contrary, the | 
very exaggeration of nationalist pleadings and apologias in | 
the books on the late war is evidence of a continuing con-_ 
quest of internationalism over race prejudice. Black and 
yellow and brown were accepted in full comradeship by the 
Allied armies; and it was the boast of America that she sent — 


into the fray men of all conceivable antecedents who had in | 


common a passionate desire to take part in the achievement 
of three great ideals: to free the world from militarism, to 
give power over their own destinies to the smaller and 


weaker nations, to create a world society in which all peoples | 


might peacefully cooperate in building up their common 
civilization, All surface phenomena of the present phase 
of diplomatic bickering and economic non-intercourse not- 
withstanding, the history of the late war is the history of an 
important phase in the creation of a brotherhood of man— 
how important, only the future can show. BE 


text the tragedy of the spiritual | 


community of culture, built up so | 
gradually in the course of centuries! | 
There is much talk just now about | 


history, and a number of writers have | 
attempted recently to give a more |} 
correct view of the growth of civili- |) 
zation than can be gained from the | 


ip 


then the conflicts between | 


tion. The recent change in emphasis | 
does not altogether, complete the } 
transformation of the historical viewpoint without which we } 
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Neighbors 


mgq)RAY Russia under a gray sky. A soggy 
M}| barren waste looking toward the Urals, 
snow clouds above and a cold drizzle of 
rain that threatened sleet. This was 
Buzuluk on an afternoon in November, 
when a group of Russian Quakers came 
upon the headquarters of the American 
and English Friends, back in the interior 
of Russia in the heart of the famine district, where their com- 
| mittees are working together to feed the starving children 
of the Slavs. 

_ These men and women from near-by villages were on their 
way to the Kranina in the Kubanski region, two hundred 
miles distant. There were seventy-seven of them, with their 
farming machinery and household effects, seeking a new life 
on a new soil. Peasants of sturdy, staunch stock, they had 
held to their ideals through the European war and then 
through two revolutions—their ideals of peace and the 
sanctity of life, and now, after being twice robbed of their 
food since the famine set in, they had struck their tents and 
were starting south to found a new settlement. 

At the relief station of the American and English Friends 

at Buzuluk these Russian peasant Quakers told their story, 
and with hands folded and eyes uplifted spoke their simple 
faith. ‘They traced the origin of their sect to an English 
Quaker who three hundred years ago had come to Russia 
to trade, bringing the Quaker tradition with him. ‘They 
had been called Quakeri until ten years ago when they be- 
gan to call themselves “Free People” because, they said, “We 
_, freed ourselves of priests and church and, as far as possible, 
|) the state.” 
‘| ___ They were interested in comparing their religious evolu- 
_ tion with that of the English and American Quakers, realiz- 
ing that the rise of Tolstoyism in Russia in the past thirty 
years had influenced them. 

Their leader, a tall, evangelical looking zealot, in express- 
| ing the genius of their faith, said: “We believe that all 
_ people are the sons of God. We believe Christ was a human 
..' who had reached the highest point of perfection. It does 
“) not end in Christ. All men can reach this high point of 
") perfection.” 

‘“\ They hold, he said, general meetings, which they attend 
“| “for brotherly communion together,” singing hymns or talk- 
_ ing, one to another, or one by one‘to the whole meeting. 
“| The English Friends asked: ‘Don’t you have divine wor- 
| ship on Sunday morning, sit in divine silence praising God ?” 
+. The answer was: “We sing together and we talk together, 
believing that the same brotherly feeling goes through each 
of us. We believe God is always with us, so that we do 
not have to have special communion with Him, and if we 
show brotherly love to one another, we carry out His idea.” 

They do not register marriages, but sometimes are com- 
pelled to register births and deaths. ‘They administer no 
rites of baptism, have no burial ceremony, and no marriage 
ceremony further than a statement by the man and woman 
|. before the meeting. 


T was entirely owing to the personality of a young colored 

woman that one of the most effective pieces of social work 
} for Negroes in New York has continued in the last few 
_ years in spite of exceptional difficulties. Byrdie Henrietta 
Haynes, a sister of George E. Haynes, the well known sociol- 
| ogist, had been head resident of the Lincoln House settle- 
|, ment in the Columbus Hill neighborhood for over six years 
when she passed away last month. That district, under an- 


other name, had once been notorious for hooliganism and 
crime. Owing to the influence of a few agencies, among 
which Lincoln House—which is affliated to the Henry 
Street Settlement—ranks high, it has become not only re- 
spectable but one from which in ever increasing numbers 
talented and ambitious citizens arise to take their place 
among the leaders of the colored community of the great 
city. Miss Haynes, as Lillian D. Wald said at the memorial 
services, “was a revelation to white people of the excelling 
personality of Negro people’’; and so she was able to secure 
for her work the aid of cultured friends, both white and 
colored, whose influence along with her own went far to 
redeem a neglected bit of the metropolis. 

Miss Haynes, born in Arkansas in 1886, had worked her- 
self from humble beginnings through strenuous effort into 
a position as teacher at a high school in Texas when a fellow- 
ship awarded from the Julius Rosenwald foundation brought 
her to the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy and 
hence under the influence of Jane Addams and Sophonisba 
P. Breckenridge as headworker in a settlement in Chicago’s 
Negro district affiliated to Hull House. It is here that 
Miss Wald found her and brought her to New York to 
fill one of the most responsible positions in social work ever 
occupied by a colored woman. Ministers of many different 
churches, representatives of Fisk University and of civic 
organizations shared their sorrow at her grave with rough 
laborers who had experienced her neighborly kindness, with 
mothers of many children to whom she had been a never 
tiring source of strength and good counsel, with children 
who had worshipped the very ground she trod. 


ANGUAGE is so elastic that it can stretch itself un- 
believable lengths to embrace ideas that must be made 
articulate. When Mrs. Brenner, secretary of Survey As- 
sociates, was in Spain last summer she met a true kinsman 
of the SURvey—the one independent member of Parliament, 
Miguel “Moya. He spoke little English; she spoke little 
Spanish. But by German and French they limped forward 
to the open space where liberal meets liberal, and he told 
her of the problems that they meet in Spain. Signor Moya 
for five years has been editor of El Liberal, a clear, small 
voice raised against the leading press in Spain, which is 
governed, he says, or influenced by financial and political 
elements which suffer from lack of democratic feeling and 
are quite incapable of understanding what is new. His 
father, autonomista representative for Havana and Porto 
Rico, after these colonies were lost to Spain represented the 
Huesca district in Parliament. He was a liberal and 
fought all his life against the reactionary spirit that sur- 
rounded him—and occasionally defeated it “Two years ago 
the father died, and Miguel Moya took his place in Parlia- 
ment, an avowed friend of the working people. In his 
profession of mining engineer, learned at Heidelberg, he 
had studied the mines of magnetite, chrome and nickel in 
the Serrania de Ronda (Andalusia), and had investigated 
the silver deposits that are in some of the rivers there. He 
therefore knows the place in politics taken by the mineral 
wealth of Spain, exploited for the most part by foreign 
capital—and in the case of the mercury mines (Spain owns 
the world’s richest mercury deposits), managed so thrift- 
lessly by an over-officialled government as to make it neces- 
sary to tax the people for their support. 
“People come to Spain,” says Signor Moya, “and ex- 
claim, ‘Oh, how beautiful! Do not touch it!’ But I an- 
swer, ‘Would it not be still as beautiful if it were clean; 
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PIONEERS, OF, FREEDOM 


‘oger Williams Landing in Rho 


“He was the first man in 
modern Christendom to establish 
civil government on the doctrine 


of the liberty of conscience.” 
George Bancroft 


Wittiam Penn making “the Treaty never sworn 
to and never broken: 1682 (2) 


“We meet on the broad pathway 
of good faith and goodwill. No 
advantage shall be taken by us 
against you or by you against 
us. All shall be openness and 
brotherly love. 


Penns Speech to the Indians 


MAKERS OF AMERICAN IDEALS 


HE hero worship of a nation is apt to attach itself to a few individuals of striking personality 
whose deeds or sayings have some dramatic quality which lends itself to the process of myth-building 
as their story is handed on from generation to generation. The national consciousness is limited and 
warped by a tradition which, while it rightly extols great statesmen and soldiers, permits other national 
The National Child Welfare Association, therefore, deserves 


heroes and heroines to fall into oblivion. 
our gratitude for its enterprise in starting the publication of a series of panels for use in school which, 


Ty 


Thomas Jefferson drafting the 
| Declaration of Independence 1776 - fF 


|| “Though the will of the majority § 
f| is in all cases to prevail,that 
|| will,to be rightful must be 
|| reasonable; the minority possess Ff} 
|| their equal rights, which equal | 
|| laws must protect? 


Thomas Jefferson 
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Susan B.Anthony 1320-1906 
Pioneer Worker for Woman Suffrage 


She spoke before every Congress 
from 1869 to 1906. 


i “let every woman who enjoys the 
freedom she helped to win and every — 


of the mothers of his race,give loving § 
|| homage to the great heart and dauntiess § 
i| spirit of Susan B. Anthony: 4 


| William Lloyd Garrison, in October 1835, 
’ was mobbed in Boston for denouncing 


| of error is no aid to the cause of 
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Slavery. 


“Let the mind and tongue and 
press be free. A forcible suppression 


truth.” 


William Loyd Garrison 


SS 


Peter Cooper 1091-4885 


Without schooling ,money or 4 
influence, his arm and brain honestly } 
earned a fortune,and then devoted 
it to educating, others. 


“While [have always 
recognized that the object 
of business is fo make money 
inan honorable manner, I have 
endeavored to remember that } 
the object of life is to do good” |} 


Peter Cooper 
l 
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PIONEERS OF EDUCATION 
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Horace Mann, 17136-1899, Organizer ff 
of America’s School System 


“He saw that national safety, 
prosperity and happiness : 
could be obtained only through 
Free Public Schools, open toall, F 
good enough for all,and attended § 
by all.” 


AMERICAN IDEALS { 


: 


Gen'l William C.Gorgas 1854-1920 


He conquered epidemics ff 
inHavana,Panama.SouthAfrica, § 
and South America. 


possible and the tropics at last 
safe for white men. 


| EDUCATION FOR ALL (397 


Mary Lyon 1797-1849 —Founder of 
Mount Holyoke College 


She first opened to women 
the doors of Higher Education 
through which thousands 
have since entered into 
broader and nobler living. 


\ INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION L397 
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Jacob A.RiiS 1849-1914 


“The robin and the dandelion 
we must put info barren lives if 
Wwe would have good citizenship. 
American citizenship without them 
would leave the slum there.to dig 
the grave of it,and of the republic’ 

Jacob A.Riis 


GENERAL SAMUELC ARMSTRONG FOUNDER 
OF HAMPTON INSTITUTE~1868 


“Being worked means degradation, #f 
working means civilization Through 
the medium of hand training,or . 
indus trial education,GerilArmstrong 
taught the Negro to work so that 

he would not have to be worked? 
BOOKERT. WASHINGTON. 


Je rances E. Willard 1839 — 1898 
In the cause of temperance 
she travelled 30000 miles in 


one year, and averaged an 
address every day for IZyears. 


‘She knew the power of banded ill 
But felt that love was stronger still, 
Andorganized for doing good § 
The worlds united womanhood’ 
J.G.WHITTIER 


when complete, will commemorate some of the great pioneers in every important public concern. In 
this gallery of “neighbors” who have gone are examples from the four series of portraits that have 
so far been published They are designed mainly to make young Americans realize their debt to 
the past and to inspire them with a resolve to pay that debt; but they will also help to correct 
that erroneous conception of American history which our textbook makers and their critics have 
lately so bitterly fought over, and they will teach that history is not dead but being made here and now. 
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if there were sanitation enough so that people did not live 
in filth and die like flies; and no children were allowed to 
work, and all children could go to school? If almost every 
peasant did not have to support a useless public official ?’ 
The peasantry of Spain is bled white for taxes. When 
England becomes imperial, she at least has for justification 
that she sets up schools and departments of health and 
builds up the material comfort of the people of her colony. 
When Spain becomes imperial, what is her first contribu- 
tion? A bull ring!” 

In Spain even more than in other Latin countries it is 
true that the first-rate men do not go into politics. The 
individualistic, brilliant young Spaniard stands by, vigor- 
ously indifferent, knowing the impermanence of political 
imprints, and concerns himself with art and abstraction. 
This is temperamental. But there is the additional hurdle 
of caste which he must vault before he can associate himself 
with the causes of the people. Therefore Miguel Moya 
has been rather dramatic in taking his place. He has the 
modern substitute for the panoplies of feudal romance. He 
is young—only thirty-four; he drives powerful cars; he 
makes his constituencies by airplane. 


In a copy of El Liberal which he has sent to the SuRVEY, © 


and which is accompanied by a letter, it is stated that he has 
asked in Parliament for concessions in aid of the starving 
Russians. ‘You can see,’ he writes in his letter, “the un- 
favorable result of my attempt. “This and other things, 
which are in the rest of the world ordinary occurences, are 
in Spain, in official Spain, unfortunately not customary at 
alles 


AMLIN GARLIN’S two novels, autobiographical in 
nature, The Son of the Middle Border and The 
Daughter of the Middle Border, have revived interest in 
the pioneer life of a generation ago when the frontier was 
pushed steadily westward. Meanwhile another writer, a 
poet, has been putting bits of experience gained as a boy 
into verse which does for the prairie and’the cow-country 
much that Robert Frost has done for New England. ‘This 
is Edwin Ford Piper of the University of Iowa, Although 
he is not so well known in the East as is Hamlin Garlin, 
his poems, which deal with the transition of the plains from 
Indian hunting grounds to farm communities, have traveled 
up and down the Mississippi Valley and through the prairie 
states. 

His first volume of verse, Barbed Wire, published by the 
Midland Press several years ago, is largely autobiographical, 
telling of typical characters and incidents concerned with 
the settlement of the prairies. Barbed wire, says the author, 
changed the range into a region of homesteads. It gave the 
settler a defense against the cowman, who, after a bitter 
struggle, moved on still further west. 

Mr. Piper was born in the early seventies in Nebraska, 
a country of woods and open plains. His early memories are 
full of running brooks, scrub-oak bluffs, hazel thickets, 
hickory and walnut groves; Texas steers brought in to be 
fattened, herds of range ponies at fifteen dollars a pick. At 
five he became a herder. When he was ten, more room 
was needed for the stock owned by the family, and he was 
sent with a herd and prairie schooners to the western part 
of the state. There he spent a number of years through 


the inrush of settlers, years of drought and plenty. In a 
letter he says: 
I rode in the mover’s wagon. I camped by the road. I saw 


I mourned for a stolen horse, 
I have been 
I have 


the last antelope hunted down. 
my companion whose language I well understood. 
a builder of fences and of houses, a digger of wells. 

broken sod and raised corn to sell at ten cents a bushel. 


Out of experience such as this has come an authentic 
transcript of a phase of American life which is fading into 
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the past. The poems are printed in anthologies and widely 
quoted. They are simple, direct, vivid, with little of the 
plush and the fustian of traditional poetry. Mr. Piper 
speaks at times in uncouth language, or in the cowboy slang | 
which most truly expresses his thought. He uses mainly 
nouns and verbs—words, when necessary, that sprawl and 
limp and crouch. Of the husker, for instance, he says: 


With awkward vigor, 
Over the rough and frozen ground he stumps, 
Tearing the corn from heavy husks that rasp 

Through glove and finger-cot to fray the flesh. 


His ideal in writing is “simplicity in form, faithfulness in — 
spirit and matter.’ “These he has achieved. ‘There is a 
sharp ache of loneliness in his long poem of the canyon, — 
where he says: . 


} Down the steep slope, 
With the brown bunchgrass swishing round your knees. 
The rusty stovepipe rises through a beard 
Of starveling herbage. A mat of tumble-weeds 
In the doorway is o’erhung with bluestem blades; 

‘They blot the path to the well. The garden place 
Bristles with ragweed; at one corner spire 

Red and white hollyhocks, and the dying souls 

Of damask roses drench the sultry noon. 


But out of the rough life of the prairie came the neighbor- 
hood and the community. In The ‘Banded he beautifully 
catches this new thing on the plains—the good of the group: 


; The spirit of life 
Will draw this dusk confusion into form, 
Will shape the self of the neighborhood wherein, 
Like wheat straws in the bundle, men are bound, 
And press upon each other, bringing help 
Or harm not to be measured. Hate, and love, 
And hateful love, and loving hate, and low 
Passions that bind man to his brother beast, 
And wild sweet hopes, and airy fancies lifted 
Like a winged song half way from man to God, 
Must merge into the spirit of the group. 


OME of the delegates to the National Conference of 
Social Work wish to make yet another nomination for 
the list of America’s twelve greatest women. They found 
a woman at Warren, Rhode Island, who comes ‘as near as 
any one they know to creating a small boy’s paradise. The 
town of Warren started out early to a life of fame by being 
the original home of Brown University, which later moved 
to Providence. But since Mrs. Julia Maxfield’s entrance 
into the field, there is a widespread undercurrent of opinion 
among some of the undergraduates that Warren might be 
a claimant again as the seat of learning in the state. For 
it is here, in the grounds of a fine colonial house, on a hidden 
side street, that students from many states can be found on 
any fine summer’s day in motor cars which vary from the 
millionaire’s limousine to the plumber’s tin lizzie sitting at 
Mrs. Maxfield’s feet. Her collected works in twenty-eight 
containers are the object of study. For, Mrs. Maxfield’s 
claim to fame rests on so many varieties of ice cream, each 
of them perfect, prepared under her personal supervision and 
arranged in alluring rows for the visitor’s choice. Here 
three generations of ice cream fans, from grandmother to 
obstreperous grandson precariously balancing himself on the 
running board while he partakes of raspberry ice, exchange 
their experiences and enthusiasms. In the space of one short 
half hour there have been discovered motors from the sacred 
precincts near Bailey’s Beach, Newport, from the elegance 
of Narragansett Pier, from the regions of Fifth Avenue, 
from Boston—even from distant Michigan. Mrs. Maxfield 
is an artist with an ever-widening circle of admiring con- 
noisseurs. Yet never has she permitted her growing popu- 
larity to prostitute her art; never has she succumbed to the 
temptation of substituting potboilers for the delicate works 
of her imagination. 
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THE PEOPLE AND THE NATIONAL PARKS 
(Continued from page 553) 
to form the company, but they had neither the desire nor the 


capital. His efforts to persuade Denver capitalists to form 


a company also failed. So at last he awarded the concession 
to the Glacier Park Transportation Company, and the pro- 
blem was solved. The local hotel men carry their own 
patrons back and forth from the Estes Park entrance, and 
all but two are satisfied; the company carries tourists ex- 


_clusively elsewhere in the park. 


Other local transportation companies similarly serve Yel- 


'lowstone, Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Mount Rainier and 


other national parks. All the transportation companies, like 
the hotel and shop concessioners, pay a percentage of gross 
income into the national treasury. The government fixes 
every charge, audits their books and allows each concessioner 
to make a fair profit. In all national parks lower prices 
prevail than elsewhere for service of similar quality. 

From Yosemite, which has become the experimental park 
of the system, are passing to other parks various develop- 
ments making for lower living expense. ‘The cafeteria ser- 
vice successful there during the last two years has been in- 
troduced by the camping company at Yellowstone this 
season. ‘The average cafeteria dinner at Yosemite cost forty- 
nine cents last year, for which one might have soup, meat, a 
vegetable, bread and butter, dessert and coffee. The cafe- 
terias were heavily patronized by motorists. In quality the 
food was identical with the best in the park. 

Furnishing board and transportation is of course a busi- 
ness, and the larger the park’s patronage, the better the 
possible service and the wider the range of price. Yellow- 
stone and Yosemite now offer living opportunities at three 
prices, those of the hotels, the public camps, and the cafe- 
terias. In the smaller parks only the one service is possible, 
the public camp at from $3.50 to $4.50 a day, American 
plan. 

If I seem to praise the service: at the parks unqualifiedly, 
it is because I cannot forget the miracle of its development 
within six years. Seen outside of this perspective, no doubt 
it is crude in many respects, but it is seldom inefficient. 

Optimism is justified by the splendid spirit of cooper ation 
found everywhere. If the same vision and efficiency in con- 
trol, the same pride and promptness of service in the field 
organizations, the same enthusiasm and enterprise in the 
concessionary organizations, and the same enthusiastic pride 
on the part of the people of the country continue, we may 
have in ten years or so the most remarkable public service 
of any kind in the world. 

Already the national parks are beneficently affecting the 
national mind in several ways. Of great importance is their 
strong tendency to redemocratize in a period which needs it. 
Nowhere else do people from all the states mingle in quite 
the same spirit as they do in their national parks. One sits 
at dinner, say, between a Missouri farmer and an Idaho 
miner, and at supper between a New York artist and an 
Oregon shop-keeper. One stages it with people from 
Florida, Minnesota and Utah, climbs mountains with a 
chance crowd from Vermont, Louisiana and Texas, and sits 
around the evening camp fire with a California grape 
grower, a locomotive engineer from Massachusetts, and a 
banker from Michigan. 

Here, the social differences so insisted on at home just 
don’t exist. Perhaps for the first time, one realizes the 
common America—and loves it. 

One of the first surprises is the identity of the common 
idiom and pronunciation, the movies to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Another is the breadth and tolerance of the 
common opinion; one might almost be chatting in a home 
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crowd. While points of view vary with locality, one mar- 
vels at the total absence of what we call sectionalism. 

It is the enforced democracy and the sense of common 
ownership in these parks that works this magic. They have 
rediscovered to us the American people. Elsewhere, tra- 
velers divide among resorts and hotels according to their 
ability to pay, and maintain their home attitudes. In the 
national parks all are just Americans. 

The feature of national parks economy that makes espe- 
cially for democracy is the public camp. This is a collec- 
tion of tents and cabins grouped around a large central 
building, usually built of logs, which contains the dining 
rooms and social halls. In the evenings there are entertain- 
ments and dancing in the central hall, while outside others 
gather around a big fire to chat and sometimes sing. ‘The 
cabins have electric lights and usually small wood-burning 
stoves, for in these altitudes the nights are cold. 

In the Yellowstone camping system, which is designed 
and developing with far-sighted vision, the spirit of democ- 
racy is enhanced by the domestic service personnel, which is 
drawn entirely from schools and colleges. College boys 
trundle your luggage to the tent, and bring you stove wood. 
High school and university teachers wait on you at table. 
Off duty, these young men and women mingle with the 
visitors. It is they who furnish the evening entertainments, 
which often have great excellence. Visitors of distinction 
in business and professional life, actors and professional 
singers often participate. 

Like all other national park institutions, the public camps 
are still in their infancy, their national character and 
spirit offer large opportunities, and the desire of these wise 
concessioners to recognize and realize them makes possible 
something quite new of its kind. 

The automobile camps conducted by the government are 
also in the experimental stage. “These are supplied with 
water piped from the mountains, and their sanitary condi- 
tions are carefully looked after. At Yellowstone community 
houses are being built for the social meeting places of the 
motorists, and these will extend to other parks as appro- 
priations become available. Many Congressmen are show- 
ing keen interest in all these experiments, and visit the parks 
individually and sometimes in committees. As plans work 
out successfully in some parks, appropriations necessary for 
their extension to all are only a matter of time. 

Space permits me only these merely suggestive outlines of 
a system, and of the public attitude toward it, which is 
destined to become a great and useful national institution 
in the very near future, one in which the whole people, 
whether prospective travelers or not, are happily deeply con- 
cerned. 

We are only in the beginning of a long period of travel 
expansion, out-door living, and nature study which affects 
the entire civilized world, and of which America is the 
leader. Steamship and travel agencies tell us that America 
is the near-future Mecca of world travel, and that capital 
is already investing to carry it. They tell us that our na- 
tional parks are the most potent head-liners for bringing 
foreign travel here. 

There is no doubt whatever that our national parks, which 
already have become the most active factor in the national 
travel movement, are also destined to become an important 
income asset—which is another reason why neighborhood 
business interests should not be permitted to debase their 
value by invading them. States bordering the parks will 
discover for themselves. as several have done already, that 
no immediate local advantage accruing from such invasions 
can compensate the whole state for the damage to its future 
much greater business. Killing the gosling is sillier even 
than killing the goose. 


TRAINING COURSES FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Courses in Social Economics 


Courses offered first year:—Social Case Work, 
Health and Preventable Disease, Social Medicine, 
Community Problems and Organization, Social Work 
and Law, Immigrant Peoples. “Twenty-one hours a 
week field work training under professional executives. 


Second year, specialized. 


Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service train- 
ing given by the Social Service Department of The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after com- 
pleting the two years’ course. 


For circulars address T. R. BALL, Registrar. 


SUMMER DAYS 


are the ones when you can prepare for fall work by 
reading such interesting monographs as 
1. The Child in the Foster Home, Part I, by Sophie 
Van Senden Theis and Constance Goodrich of 
the New York State Charities Aid Association. 
Seventy-five cents 
Community Responsibility, by Courtenay Din- 
widdie, recently of the Cincinnati Social Unit Or- 
ganization. Thirty-five cents 
Self-Supporting Students in Certain New York 
City High Schools, by Walter W. Pettit. 
Seventy-five cents 
recently published 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
107 East 22nd Street, New York 


The Pennsylvania School for Social Service 


in affiliation with the University of Pennsylvania, 


offers a ten month’s course in Public Health Nursing. 
This course consists of both theory and practice and 
is open to qualified graduate nurses. Through co- 
operation with other agencies, training is giving in visit- 
ing nursing, child welfare, school and industrial nurs- 
ing, hospital social service and rural community nurs- 
ing. New year begins Monday, September 5, 1922. 


For detailed information apply to 
MISS HARRIET FROST, Director of Public Health Nursing 


The Pennsylvania School for Social Service 
339 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 
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SIX MONTHS IN A STRIKE CITY 
(Continued from page 557) 


whether a citizen in the United States during strike-time — 
has many more rights than the German used to have. ~ 

Mr. Starr’s genius was revealed on the occasion of a 
Sunday mass meeting subsequent to Chief Healy’s dictum ~ 
that all the out-of-town officers of the union must be denied 
the privilege of speech. Mr. Starr was announced as the 
next speaker. A terrified silence caught the vast audience 
as they sensed that perhaps a deliberate defiance of the all- 
powerful chief was to be staged. Mr. Starr rose, smiled, 
and at that instant a huge sign was hoisted up on a pole in 
front of his face: . 


I AM FORBIDDEN TO SPEAK 
| STICK 
WE WIN 


The strike has delivered a terrible blow to the commercial 
life of Manchester. “The pay-roll of the corporation was — 
fifty thousand dollars per day, most of which was spent in 
town. Now that loss has reached the appalling aggregate 
of six million dollars. Department stores have been work- 
ing with a half force for months, Dozens of firms have | 
shut their doors completely. Thousands of individuals have 
moved out of town. And yet until twenty weeks had 
elapsed the citizens of the stricken town had not by the 
slightest organized gesture indicated their protest against 
this brutal way of settling an industrial difference. “The 
reason for this is not far to seek: the whole town is do- 
minated economically by this corporation, and no matter 
what you may feel, you must not, except to the ear of a 
trusted friend, permit any words to pass your lips that savor 
of sympathy with the cause of the operative. During the 
last week of June, however, a citizens’ committee was ap- — 
pointed by the Chamber of Commerce to approach Mr. 
Dumaine and ask for conference. To this committee Mr. 
Dumaine replied that he was willing to meet with his em- 
ployes in conference, but that the corporation could not 
yield an iota of its demands. On such a basis naturally the 
conference never took place. 

Previous to this effort of the citizens’ committee other 
attempts had been made to bring the opposing parties to- 
gether. The Protestant Ministerial Union organized its 
strike program on the very afternoon the strike began, con- 
ducted hearings at which both sides of the controversy pre- 
sented their cases—but failed to bring about.any conference 
between them. It also secured through the Research De- — 
partment of the Federal Council of the Churches valuable © 
testimony on the points at issue from several cotton mill 
experts, editors of cotton journals, and buyers of the large 
department stores, from all of which evidence it was con- 
vinced that the propaganda of the corporation needed at least 
to be subjected to careful scrutiny before it could be ac- 
cepted. 

The governor of the state made a similar attempt at 
arbitration, but in vain; as did also the state labor com- 
missioner. Our experience in Manchester, which parallels 
the experience of other textile centers, creates a high prob- 
ability in the minds of many observers that the strategy of 
the campaign has been organized by a central headquarters 
of the cotton manufacturers of New England, and that 
whether or not labor was to be permitted to act as a unit, 
at any rate capital has been acting as a unit for the securing 
of ends desired by all the manufacturers. 

One of the most dramatic incidents in the strike would 
have appealed to one’s sense of humor if its implications had 
not been so tragic. One Friday afternoon Chief Healy an- 
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nounced that he had requested the Manchester Park Com- 
mission to shut the parks against the strikers’ meeting the 


| following Sunday. ‘This piece of news struck consternation 


to the hearts of some of us. It seemed so gross a violation 


of the principle of free speech that we feared a sudden turn 


toward radicalism if the labor forces were thus provoked. 


| As president of the Ministerial Union I asked Chief Healy 


to soften his request. He declined. I pointed out that the 


i one message of the sixteen strikers’ meetings held thus far 
_ had been to obey law, keep order, be good citizens. And 
_ the further fact bulked large in my mind that by a grim 


coincidence the president of the Park Commission which 
would have to act upon this request was the one director 
of the Amoskeag who lived in Manchester. Learning that 
a hearing upon Chief Healy’s request was to be held the 
next morning, I put in an appearance as a protesting citizen. 


| I modestly quoted the first amendment of our national con- 


stitution with its assertions concerning free speech, free press 
and free assemblage. Imagine my amusement to hear the 
chairman, the aforesaid director of the Amoskeag, interrupt 
me as | finished reading the Constitution by saying, “Oh, 
Mr. Jump, that is very old. That document was written 
a long time ago.” I ventured with such courage as I had 
to remind him that even if it was an old document, probably 
the Supreme Court of the United States would remember 
what this old document said, if ever a question of free speech 
should be brought to its jurisdiction for decision. For- 
tunately the newspaper reporters were not on hand when 
this little debate took place, and so no sensational headline 
appeared the next morning to the effect that “the Amoskeag 
Corporation calls the American Constitution a_ back 
number.” 

A few days ago I was taking some photographs near the 
Coolidge Mill, the one mill which the corporation is at- 
tempting to run. I talked with some men who were stand- 
ing on the corner. “How many operatives are working?” 
I asked. ‘Perhaps a hundred,” was their reply. ‘But the 


_ mill needs more than a thousand to man its looms and ma- 
| chinery, doesn’t it?” I inquired. 
' “but they are running all the machines whether there is any 


“Yes,” they answered, 


cloth on them or not, and they keep the windows open so 


_ that the roaring looms will make the public think that the 


whole plant is under operation.” 
Whether these men were posted as to their facts I do 


| not know. But I do know that fifteen thousand laboring 


men and women of Manchester are waiting at colossal 


_ sacrifice to themselves and with their ranks practically un- 


broken for what they regard as industrial justice. And so 
far as I can judge, the overwhelming sympathy of all dis- 


| interested parties is on their side. 


THE WORLD IN THE TEACHER’S MIND 
(Continued from page 564) 


human, real.. Democracy is at stake. Democracy needs an 
education that shall be, not preparatory to that academic 
world that exists within the minds of many teachers; but 
an education instinct with the realities, the meanings, the 
beauties and the joys of our common hopes and our human 
aspirations, in the midst of our work and as a part of our 
loves and hates, our failures and our successes. Democracy 
can never be satisfied with an education the significance of 
which is academic. Democracy wants an education that is 
for use as well as for possession, for understanding as well 
as for adornment. Our teachers must learn how to live in 
the world of men and women, not merely in the unrealities 
of the academic world, if they are to serve adequately in the 
great educational tasks of the democratic adventure. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 
THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 


THE PURPOSE 


"TRAINING for young women in community service 

and general social work, either professional or 
volunteer. Some graduates take professional posi- 
tions; others enrich community life at home through 
the new viewpoint gained at Scudder. 


THE METHOD 
PRACTICAL field work in leading social agencies, 


weekly observation trips, and field workers’ con- 
ferences, in addition to classroom work. 


COURSES OFFERED 


ATIONAL backgrounds. Americanization. Family 

and child welfare. Community and neighborhood 
work. Case work. Recreation. Secretarial Train- 
ing, etc. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A high school education or its equivalent. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


One or two years. 


DORMITORIES 


For out of town students. 
Fall term begins September 28, 1922 


Address Mrs. Frances A. Thomas, Director 
244 West 72nd Street New York City 


“UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Vocational training is offered to 
the County Superintendent of 
Public Welfare, Family Case 
Worker, Red Cross and Charity 
Organization Society Secretary, 
Probation Officer, County Boy 
Scout Commissioner, County 
Agricultural and Home Demon- 
stration Agents and _ others. 


Collegiate, Graduate and Short Courses. 
Each group has a distinct curriculum and a 
specialized rural laboratory. 


Rural Training in a Rural Environment 


A few fellowships available for graduate work. 


For full information address Prof. E. L. 
Morgan, in charge of training for rural 
social service. 


University of Missouri, Columbia. 


The Allen School-Social Science 


Home study courses for social workers and all interested in 
modern problems of society. Social Problems, Psychology, 
U. S. Government, and Economics. Students may start at 


any time. 
Write for catalogue to 
Henry M. ALien, Principal 
Allen School 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Summer School of Opinion 


Siasconset, Mass. September 3 to Sept. 24 
James Harvey RosINnson 
ALBERT JAY Nock 
FREDERICK C. Howe 
Dr. AND Mrs. J. C. WaARBASSE 
WitraM C, BuLuir and others 


Address: ‘‘Sconset Moors’’, Siasconset, Mass. 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


(Successor to Recreation Dept., Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy.) 
One and two year course. Community drama. 
Write for circular 


800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) Chicago 


Hospitals 
and ene 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 

Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 
HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 

OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


FACING OLD AGE 


by Abraham Epstein 

A SCIENTIFIC examination of the social and 

economic problems presented by the aged and 

a plea for legislation in their behalf by the former 

Director, Pennsylvania Commission to Investigate 

Old Age Pensions. Full, informing statistics which 
are indispensable to all social agencies. — 

$3.50 net at all book stores or from baw 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, N. Y. “E34 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
* debates. Expert, scholarly service. Autuor’s RESEARCH 
¢ Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s illustra- 
tions and cartoons in Survey GRAPHIC 
are a happy introduction to the great 
wealth of them in his book, “The Story 


of Mankind.” This famous “history for 


children from 10 to 70”’ has been bought 
by 410 subscribers through The Survey’s 
Book Department. $5 by return mail of 


The Survey, 112 FE. 19 Street, New York 
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FOR ‘THE LEAST OF ‘THESE 


(Continued from page 558) 
ers refer to the employment of Negroes and 
Mexicans in maintenance-of-way work. They as- 
sert that the budgets elaborated by government 
statisticians and others are meaningless for these 
groups of depressed peoples. The argument shriy- 
els under scrutiny. For by the same method by 
means of which an estimate of the bare cost of liv- 
ing of a textile laborer in Fall River was arrived 
at, a budget can be calculated for Mexicans on the 
Rio Grande, Negroes in Georgia, Italians in New ~ 
York and descendants of the early Anglo-Saxon ~ 
stock in West Virginia. The necessary thing is not | 
to use a budget which may or may not be applicable 
but rather to ascertain the facts in a given com- | 
munity and to build standards upon them. 

But these are details. .The principle, itself, is 
of utmost importance. The government has inter- 
vened in the relations between the carriers and 
their employes. As a nation we have essayed to 
determine the rates of compensation which the rail- - 
roads must pay. It is unthinkable that a govern- 
ment whose prime concern is in the welfare of the — 
people should authorize wages which are inherent- 
ly parasitic. The only possible attitude was that “| 
expressed by President Harding in his New York | 
speech on May 23, 1921, in which he said: ? 


In our effort at establishing justice we must see that the wage 
earner is placed in an economically strong position. His lowest 
wages must be enough for comfort, enough to make his house a 
home, enough to insure that the struggle for existence shall not 
crowd out the things truly worth living for. There must be a 
provision for education, for recreation and a margin for saving. _ 
There must be such freedom of action as will insure full play to © 
the individual’s abilities. ‘ ; 


It is too much to hope that so generous a stand- 7 }j| 
ard of comfort will be soon incorporated into the 
law and translated into the reality of a wage re- 
ward. It is not, however, extravagant to insist 
that Congress at its earliest opportunity reconsider © 
the Transportation Act so that the Labor Board, 
the railroads, the workers and the nation may 
plainly know that the American people have author- ~ 
ized no standard too low to make possible the sup- — 
port of a worker and a small family in health. 


There are still a few copies left of the 


COAL NUMBER 
of The Survey 


Now is the time 
to send one to a friend 


Send free with a new yearly 
subscription to The Survey 
or Graphic 


30c a copy 


25c a copy in lots of 12 
or more 


THE SURVEY, 112 E. 19th St-, New York 


Six Best Sellers 


1. The Mind in the Making 
By James Harvey Rosinson 


Professor Robinson’s striking analysis of 
the animal mind, the savage mind, the 


$2.50 


child mind and the conventional mind 


| which underlie the mind of the man or to- 
| day; and his plea for “creative thinking.”’ 


2. The Story of Mankind 


By Henprik WILLEM Van Loon 
A world history as thrilling as a novel 
and as accurate as the stodgier histories. 


$5.00 


Profusely illustrated by the author. 


e 3. Human Traits 
f Significance 
By Irwin EpMAN 


differences. 


conditions 


Social Work 


The Handbook of Or- 


Form of Record Keep- 
ing for Hospital So- 
cial Work 

Layman’s Handbook of 
Medicine 


The Child’s 
sclous Mind 
Nutrition and Growth 
in Children 


Uncon- 


The Prospective 
Mother 


4. Public Opinion 
By Water LiPpPMANN 
A study of the force that governs polit- 
ics and social relations under. modern 
in the light of experience 
gained during the war. 


5. Form of Record-Keeping for Hospital 


By GertrupE L. FARMER 
Hospital social case records worked out 
from fifteen years’ experience. 

6. Juvenile Delinquency 

By Henry H. Gopparp 

The director of the Ohio Bureau for 


Juvenile Research describes the achieve- 
ments and experiences of the Bureau. 


and Their Social 


$3.00 


A textbook in social psychology dealing 
with the social significance of individual 


$2.75 


$1.50 


$1.50 


SOCIOLOGY 
What Is Social Case 
Worl By Mary E. Richmond $1.00 
Human Nature and 
Conduct By John Dewey 2.25 


ganization and Meth- 

od in Hospital So- 

celal Service By Margaret S. Brogden 2.50 
Principles of Sociology By Edward A. Rose 4.00, 
Social Work By Richard C, Cabot, 
History of Public Poor M.D. 2.00 

Relief in Massachu- 

setts By Robert W_ Kelso 250 
Our Social Heritage By Graham Wallas 3.00 
Education for Social 

Work By Jesse F. Steiner 1.00 
Poverty and Depend- 

ency By John L. G'llin 4,00 
Plots and Personality By Slosson and Downey 1.75 
Mental Conflicts and 

Misconduct By William Healy 3.00 

INDUSTRY 

Human Factor in 

Business By B. Seebohm 

Rowntree 2.00 

Coming of Coal By Robert W. Bruére 1 00 
Iron Man in Industry By Roscoe Pound 75 
Modern Social Move- 

ments By Savel Zimand 1.80 
Four Hour Day in 

oa By Hugh Archbald 1.50 
Time Study and Job 

Analysis By William O. Lichtner 6.00 
Human Factors in In- 

dustry By Harry Tipper 2.00 
Young Industrial 

Worker By M. Phillips 1.50 
What’s What in the 

Labor Movement By Waldo R. Browne 400 
Working With the 

Working Woman By Cornelia Shatton 

Parker 2.00 


HEALTH 


By Gertrude L, Farmer $1 50 
By Richard C. Cabot, 
M.D. 


00 
By Wilfred Lay 2.00 
By William R. P. 
Emerson, M.D. 250 
By J. Morris Slemons, 
M.D. 2.00 


More than 600 Books 


were ordered at The Survey counter 


during 


Social Work. Some delegates bought 
for themselves; others for shelves of 
practical volumes which are main- 
tained by their organizations for staff 
use. The largest sales were of books 
which give the essential social and 
psychological background for those 
who are engaged in social work. The 
six best sellers are given above. The 
titles below are listed, under each 
classification, according to the number 
of copies sold. No charge will be made 
for postage in the United States on prepaid orders. 


IMMIGRATION 


Poles in America 
Russians and Ruthen- 
ians in America 
Old World Traits 

Transplanted 
Immigration Problem 
New Homes for Old 


Folk Songs of Many 
Peoples (Vol. 1) 


Immigrant Health and 
the Community 


Schooling of the 
migrant 

The Immigrant Press 
and Its Control 


CHILD 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Quicksands of Youth 


Im- 


Your Boy and Girl 

Boy Behavior 

Games_ (School, 
Church, Home) 

Ice Breakers 


THE COMMUNITY 


The Community 

Rural Community Or- 
ganization 

Criminal Justice 
Cleveland 
Motion Pictures for 
Community Needs 


in 


. 


the National Conference of 


PENOLOGY 


By Paul Fox $100 Within Prison Walls By Thomas Mott 
Osborne $2.00 
By jr leiomienLavis 1.00 Penology in the U. S. By-Louis N. Robinson 3.00 
By Miller and Parks 2.50 
By Jenks and Lauck 3.00 FICTION 
By Sophon sba P. ¥ 
Breckenridge 2.50 Clerambault By Romain Rolland $2.00 
Adrienne Toner By Anne Douglas 
By Florence Hudson Sedgwick 200 
9 
aeortord eer Oe ean Christophe (3 
By Michael M. Davis vols.) By Romain Rolland 6.00 
Jr. é 2.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
By Frank V. Thompson 2.50 
The Mind in the Mak- 
By Robert E. Park 2,50 ing By James Harvey 
Robinson $2.50 
WELFARE The Story of Mankind By Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon 5.00 
By Henry H. Goddard $1.50 wuyman Traits and 
By Judge Frankl.n C. Their Social Signi- 
Hoyt aoe ficance By Irwin Edman 3.00 
A. d is 2 , ; 
as w. os ka 1.2F Public Opinion By Walter Lippmann 2.75 
Outline of Science (4 
By George O. Draper 1,00 vols, By J. Arthur Thomson 
By Edna Geister 1.35 each, 3.75 
Upstream By Ludwig Lewisohn 3,00 
What’s Best Worth 
By E. C. Lindeman $1.75 Saying By Richard Roberts 1.25 
aoe : "oa 
Adventures in Ideal- 
By Augustus W. Hayes 1,50 ism By Katharin Sabsovich 3.00 
Senescence By G. Stanley Hall 5.00 
s 1 8.75 3 
Be d Peace and Bread By Jane Addams 1.75 
Gladys 1 Henr. Reconstruction of Re- 
gs Aa te jag 2.00 ligion By Charles A, Ellwood 2.25 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. S.G.8.1 


112 East 19 Street, New York. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate Roe. 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


Hi 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: A director of sewing, cook- 
ing, housekeeping, and similar classes in 
an eastern settlement house. One with 
settlement experience preferred. Fair sal- 
ary. Six weeks vacation each year. Ap- 
plicants are requested to give particulars 
regarding training, previous employment, 
etc. 4242 SURVEY. 


WANTED: A head matron for a private 
detention home in Cleveland—for girls 16- 
20 years. Prerequisites: executive ability 
in household management and in dealing 
with problems of delinquency. Woman 
physician, head nurse, or trained social 
worker may apply. 4252 SURVEY. 


WANTED:, Experienced club director 
as general assistant to the headworker in 
a Philadelphia settlement. Salary $1,200 
and partial maintenance. 4245 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


A YOUNG woman wanted for an insti- 
tution who knows recreation work with 
older girls, also some clerical work and 
stenography. Salary $50 per month and 
full maintenance. Must furnish best ref- 
erences. 4258 SURVEY, 


WANTED: MHead-worker for Jewish 
Community House in mid-western city. 
Man of imagination, culture, personality 
and executive ability. Real opportunity for 
person with initiative and originality. 
Address: box 4256 Survey giving full 
particulars regarding education, experi- 
ence and compensation expected. 


SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 
Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Pro- 
vidence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and universities. Edu- 
cation Service, Southern Building, Wash- 
ington. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MALE NURSE, 10 years’ experience, 
desires post as nurse in industrial plant, 
or care of invalid, or companion. Will 
travel. College education, physical cultur- 
ist and masseur, corrective exercises. 
Prefer Philadelphia, New York or New 
Jersey. 4257 SURVEY. 


(lz answering these advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. 


Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG Jewish couple, combining uni- 
versity education with good Jewish back- 
ground, seek positions as Superintendent 
and Matron respectively of a Jewish Or- 
phan Home. Special training in social 
work coupled with successful practical ex- 
perience in child-care. At present holding 
important positions in large orphanage. 
Satisfactory reasons for desiring change. 
Best references and recommendations. 
Available after September 1. 4238 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position by woman. A 
trained Kindergartener. Has done Play- 
ground, Case and Girls’ Club work. Eight 
years’ experience in foreign Industrial 
Neighborhood, also Southern Cotton Mill 
Village. Best of references. 4231 SURVEY. 


ASSISTANT Headworker of large East- 
ern Settlement, with record of achievement 
in important organizations, desires execu- 
tive position with settlement or social wel- 
fare organization. Experienced in child 
welfare and protective work. 4248 SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN with wide experience, 
now superintendent of Children’s Home, 
desires to make a change. Similar position 
in dependent or delinquent home desired. 
Best of references. 4247 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED TRAINED NURSE 
desires position in institution, orphanage or 
convalescent home with both adults and 
children. Ready October first. 4220 
SURVEY. 


UNMARRIED man, thirty-two years of 
age, with nine years’ practical experience 
in work with boys, desires a position where 
this experience can be used. No especial 
location preferred. .4251 SURVEY. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE and trained 
social worker with a broad experience in 
child welfare, desires a position in institu- 
tion or field work. 4255 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position as General Sec- 
retary of Family Welfare Bureau. Any- 
where in United States. Unusually well 
trained. Now employed. 4246 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position as dormitory man- 
ager and chaperon in high grade Women’s 
Educational Institute or College, by trained 
experienced woman. 4249 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL CASE WORKER with Red 
Cross experience, desires position in New 
York. 80 Prospect Street, Portchester, New 
York. 


WANTED: Position as House director 
in Y. W. C. A. by trained and experienced 
worker. 4250 SURVEY. 


POSITION as Matron of Day Nursing 
or small Institution. 4254 SURVEY. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the mont} 


George H. Doran Co., New York, announce th 
following three 32-page pamphlets at 10c ea 


America: Irs ProsLnEMs AND Perris, by Sher 
wood Eddy. No. 6 of Christianity and In 
dustry Series. Facts concerning poverty, loy 
wages, long hours, concentration of wealth, 
open shop drive, yellow journalism, denial c 
freedom of speech, lynching, war. 


Tue Unrrep States Stee~ Corporation, b 
Kirby Page. No. 5 of Christianity and I 
dustry Series. Reprinted from the Atlanti 
Monthly, May, 1922. Written after an inte 
view with Judge Gary and President Far: 
Discusses the social consequences of modert 
business policies. 


IncenTIVES In Mopern LiFe, by Kirby Pag 
No. 7 of the Christianity and Industry Series. 
The William Penn Lecture of 1922. > a 


The Bureau of Industrial Research, (Thi 
Floor), 289 Fourth Avenue, New York Cit 
announces the three following pamphlets: 

In Non-Unton Mines—Diary of a coal digg 
in Central Pennsylvania, August, 1921. 
Powers Hapgood. 50c. 

THE OPEN SHor—Study by S. Zimand of anti 
union campaign. 10c. 


Coa, War In Britain. By H. Tracey. 25c. 


Menta, Hycreng Survey or Cincinnati includ 
ing recommendations for a local program, 
study of the feebleminded in the communi 
and a state program—made by the Nation 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. Price $1.0 
Write Public Health Federation, 25 E. 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EDUCATION AND THE CoMMuNITY, The Program 
of a People’s Center. Philip ip Seman, Je 
ish People’s Institute, 1258 West Taylor St. 
Chicago, Ill, $.30 a copy. Reprint fro 
July 1922 Observer. \ 


Hints For MEETING THE PRoBLEM OF Mat 
Justep YoutH. A Study in Social Work f 
Beginners. By Alice D. Menken, 356 Seco 
Ave, No oY, uC, 'Price “S25. 


THe RocKEFELLER FounpaTion. A Review for 
1921 by George E. Vincent, President of th 
Foundation. Published by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, 61 Broadway, New York City. 
59 pages, illustrated. 


Prenata, Care In CuHrcaco—a survey showi 
the importance of prenatal care and describing 
the existing facilities in Chicago, with an out | 
line of standards and recommendations. B 
Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich. 102 Pages. Price, 50. 
cents. Chicago Community Trust, 10 S, 
Salle St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Now tHe Bupcer Faminies Save AND Have—} jj, 1) 
the reserve system explained (5 cents); How } ij 
John and Mary Live and Save on $35 a Week‘) pabiin, 
—a weekly budget plan (10 cents); Week Sth 
Allowance Book (10 cents); Ten-Cent Mea 
by Florence Nesbitt, 44 pp. (10 cents). Am.) 
School Home Economics, 849 East 58 S$ 
Chicago. a 


Creprt Union. Complete free information 7 
request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park a 
Boston, Mass. 


THREE SHIFTS IN STEEL AND THE Way Our. T 
12-hour day in U. S. 


of America and England. 
articles by Whiting Williams and John 

Fitch. A special issue of The Survey. 25 cents, Ris 
The Survey, 112 Kast 19. St., New York. ? 


How to Mertr Harp Times. Edited by Bruni 
Lasker. A summary of the report of Mayo 
Mitchel’s Committee on Unemployment, no 
out of print, including all of the essenti 
parts and recommendations. Reprinted from 
The Survey. 25 cents a copy, postpaid. The 
Survey, 112 East 19 St., New York. 


| ng 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inse 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


THe AMERICAN JoURNAL oF Nursinc shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the bet- Te 
terment of the world. Put it in your library.|” a 
$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Rochester, N. Y.} |n , 

Menta, HycieneE; quarterly; $2.00 a year: pub BC 
lished by the National Committee for Menta fas, 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. t 


we | HOTELS FOR WOMEN 


|. HOTEL LINCOLN 


| 1) Skate 
i| 
. | Business and Professional Women 
,. |1222 Locust Street Philadelphia 
| Phone: Locust 7660 
| Permanent rate $8 to $15 a week 
| Transient rates $2 to $4 a night 
» Non-business women welcomed as transient 
| guests 


| 


_ VACATION SUGGESTIONS 


. 


i 
_ BEAUTIFUL CAMP TAMIMENT 


a rare combination of glorious 
_ country, sports and education 

‘ i AN IDEAL VACATION SPOT 
h t Write for Booklet to 

i, CAMP TAMIMENT, FOREST PARK, PA. 


val die aa 
ee 
a 


_ SUMMER CAMP for professional wo- 
‘ien in Maine woods. Screened cabins, 
, anitary plumbing, boating, bathing, ten- 
“is, mountain hikes. $18 a week. 4229 


¢ 
: URVEY. 


Ty ot a 


_ A RETIRED city worker will rent a 
mall furnished furnace-heated cottage on 
jutskirts of Maine village to an apprecia- 
've tenant at moderate expense. Suitable 
: jor Sabbatical year, or for intellectual or 
| rtistic workers. Correspondence invited. 
‘iy 253 SURVEY. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


It Cannot Be Done Here? Surprise your- 
elf! Find out what you do NOT know about 
Read A Plea and a Plan for the effective 


Organization of Am. Clerks 


and Professional Employees 


‘Part I, 30c.; Part II, 35c. ppd.) Help t 
qake America safe for them! gre ai Ser: 


_jice, Brooklyn, N. Y, Stat. “S,” Box 18. 


4 ‘Home-Making asaProfession” 


- Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE, Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 

_ Positions or for home-making efficiency. 

_\m. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicage 


JA Sell Your Snap Shots at $5.00 Each 
Sodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. Make 
vacations pay. We teach you how and where to 
@iell. Write Walhamore Institute, Lafayette 
, 3uilding, Philadelphia, Pa. 


500 THINGS TO SELL BY MAIL 
Remarkable new publication. Workable plans 
ind methods. Loose-leaf, cloth binder. repaid 
$1.00. Walhamore Company, Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
tT EP Oe SO 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, 
also samples of excellent stationery for per- 
jonal and professional use. Franklin Print- 
sry. Warner, New Hampshire. 


FOR THE HOME 


ea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, “COOK- 
_ ING FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St, Chicago 


Masmalga Ser- 


cAt 
Your 
Service 


= 


UOC INUOEUUOUOOAEREUEUORUOOU OEE AGUTATUsa 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 
Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
84th Street at 8th Avenue 
Longacre 2447 


UQEQQLOMLOQNNUULVERQOQOUEQUUOQUOGUOOUUUAUOUOOUEUOUUOOUELOUAA LT 


PAM MOM DOT UG Gu LN 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


16 W. 23rd Street 
Mailing 


Multigraphing 
encamene GRA IRCECY 4501 Addressing 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


MSS. WANTED 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED! 
Any subject, immediate reading and report. 
Dorrance, Publishers, 308 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Stories, Poems, Essays, Plays Wanted 
We teach you how to write; where and when to 
sell. Publication of your work guaranteed by 
new method. Walhamore Institute, Dept. J, 
Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. » 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. un- 
nec., details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


WANTED 


22,500 POLISH MARKS 


The only department of sociology in 
any college in Poland has been opened 
in the Institute at Poznan. It is in 
charge of Dr. Floryan Znaniecki, for- 
merly of the University of Chicago. 
The rate of exchange—4500 marks to 
$1—makes the purchase of American 
sociological publications impossible. 
Will some American friend of the 
youth of Poland contribute $5 for a 
year’s subscription to The Survey? 
Send check or money order to 


THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19 Street New York 


SALVAGE 


From the wreck of the Interchurch World 
Movement we have secured a limited num- 
ber of 


INTERCHURCH WORLD 
SURVEYS 
IN TWO VOLUMES 
HOME AND FOREIGN 


List Price $2.50 
Library Edition (large size) printed in two 
colors, profusely illustrated with maps and 
charts. ‘These will be sent absolutely 


FREE 
upon receipt of 25c (for the two) to cover 
postage. 

Also a number of smaller size American 
volumes upon receipt of 10c each to cover 
postage. 

Address 

Presbyterian Board of Home 

Missions 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE at great sacrifice. Seven 
hand carved, open bookcases. Italian Wal- 
nut. 5 feet 5 inches high. 12 inches deep. 
Various lengths. 4241 SURVEY. 


Choosing a School! Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

A Guide Book for Parents telling inti- 
mately and discriminatingly of Schools 
good and bad. 

Why Choose Blindly? 
896 pp. $4.00 postpaid. 
Catalogs or Advice on request. 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


A yearly subscription to The Survey 


weekly (semi-monthly this Summer) at $5 includes the 12 monthly issues of 


Survey Graphic. 


. 


issues at $3 a year. 


Or, Survey Graphic may be taken by itself—x2 fully illustrated monthly 


Survey Associates, Publishers 


TaD East 19th Street, New York 


I enclose check (or money order) for which please enter me 


for a year’s subscription to— 


() The Survey, $5.00, or 
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[) Survey Graphic, $3.00. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue SurveY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Lena R. 
Waters, executive secretary; American Association of Hospital 
Social Workers, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland. Or- 
ganization to promote development of social work in hospitals and 
dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Conference of Social 
Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 180 E. 22d Street, 
New York. Advice in organization problems of family social work 
societies (Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, di- 
rector, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of 
professional social workers devoted to raising social work standards 
and requirements. Membership open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY 
AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT 
MORTALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registra- 
tion: maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of 
children of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; A. R. Mann, vice president; E. C. Lindeman, executive 
secretary; Nat IT. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginia, field secre- 
ane Emphasizes the human aspect of country life.- Membership 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Detroit, Michigan, October, 1922, E. R. Cass, general 
secretary, 135 East 15th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the pro- 
motion of sound sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Annual membership dues, $2. Member- 
ship includes quarterly magazine and monthly bulletin. William 
F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—870 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas 
Jean, director. To arouse public interest in the health of school 
children; to encourage the systematic teaching of health in the 
schools; to develop new methods of interesting children in the 
forming of health habits; to publish and distribute pamphlets for 
teachers and public health workers and health literature for 
children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, director, 130 EH. 
22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th St., New York. Miss 
Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Promotes 
civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary, 
Citizenship through right use of leisure. A national civic organiza- 
tion which on request helps local communities to work out a 
leisure time program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David 
Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, 
exec. sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human in- 
Smt Lor cites hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Litera- 
ure free. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SuRvEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST_I!1 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations, Rey, 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l. sec’ys.; 105 H. 
St.. New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth 
Tippy, exec. see’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y. 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phen 
vice-prin.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor | 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John 
Culbert Faries, dir., 245 E. 28rd St., New York. Maintains free 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificia) 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handi: 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of di 
abled persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans 
to put the disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.” 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DELI 
QUENCY (under the Commonwealth Fund Program for Preventing 
Delinquency)—Arthur W. Towne, -executive director, 52 Vanderbili 
Ave., New York City. Will begin publishing and distributing b 
letins and other literature in the fall of 1922. 


SESS eee 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercol 
legiate Socialist Society)—Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—Education for a new socia 
order, based on production for use and not for profit, Annuaj 
membership, $3.00, $5.00 and $25.00. Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES—Officers 
President, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Sec= | 
retary, John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chair 
man of Central Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New : 
York. This organization was formed in 1912 as a national asso-= | 
ciation of all legal aid societies and bureaus in the United States © 
to develop and extend legal aid work. The record of proceedings | 
at the 1922 convention contains the best material obtainable on | 
practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. s 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL=- ~ 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans 
the common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes informa- | 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, | 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. i 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN | 
ASSOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phys= 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young wo 
men. Maintains National Training School which offers through 
nine months’ graduate course professional training to women wish- 
ing to fit themselves for executive positions within the movement 
Recommendation to positions made through Personnel Division 
Placement Section. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official National” 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. B 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. ; 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Exec. Sec’y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J, Cochran. | 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and Johr 
A. Lapp. | 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; | 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. : 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admira 
William S. Benson; Exec. Sec’y, Michael J. Slattery. ‘¥y 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael 
Gavin; Exee. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 
National Catholic Service School for Women, Washington, D, C, 
Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Miss Maud R. Cavanaugh, 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy 
sec’y.; 105 Bast 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural in= 
vestigations. Works for improved laws and administration; 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, 
delinquency, ete. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $h00; 
includes quarterly, ‘“‘The American Child.” 3 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. 

Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
publishes exhibit matenial which visualizes the principles and con 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of children, 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all chil | 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service through 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 

et = 2Wa 4 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr, 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; As=-) 
sociate Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr, V.)} 
V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, New) 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and ments | 
disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, qa 
neuroses and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward? 
children, surveys, state societies. “Mental Hygiene;” quarterly, 
$2 a year. ’ 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert W. Kelso, 
pres., Boston; W. H. Parker, sec’y, 25 East Ninth Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of 
socal service agencies. Mach year it holds an annual meeting. 
publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of this meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Conference will be held in Washington, D. C., in May 1923. Pro- 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carr's, 
field sec’y: Mrs. Winifred Hathaway. sec’y: 130 KE. 22nd St., New 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 EB. 28rd St., New York. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Promotes legislation for en- 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry and for 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; ‘ honest 
cloth’ legislation. Publications available. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement 
work, seek the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. = 2 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Direc- 
tor, 870 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand- 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu- 
eational service. Official Magazine ‘‘Public Health Nurse.” 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
12 BH. 28rd St.. New York. Establishes committees of white and 
colored people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
Anna A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Fivanston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
Bighteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
people through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
dustry, Social Morality. Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
icanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
“The Union Signal,’ published at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill Stands for 
self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
for the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
—1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. 8. 
Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization of 
year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available on 
playground and community center activities and administration, 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
resentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia. Membership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
k or the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
improvements. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Con- 
ference, the Kiugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various 
allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improv f Living 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 EK, 22na St. Norn Weck ie 
partments: Char'ty Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
exhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
Youth, an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods: Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
ren Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
Oia y; 465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 
Sducation, 
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The Russian workman has raw material, plants 
and equipment. He needs capital. He is willing 
to pay for capital. Help him and help yourself. 


HELP REBUILD RUSSIA 


This company, formed at the suggestion of 
President Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, has a contract with the Soviet 
Government to take over nine textile and cloth- 
ing factories in Moscow and Petrograd. These 
are going concerns, but they need working capi- 
tal. $1,000,000 must be raised at $10.00 a share. 
Dividends will be paid up to 10 percent. 


When you give food tea starving man you do 
not help him as much as if you gave him a job. 
Americans have contributed splendidly to feed 
Russian famine victims. Now we have a chance 
to invest money which will not be eaten up, but 
will help Russians to help themselves. 


THE RUSSIAN-AMERICAN 


INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Sidney Hillman, Pres. 31 Union Sq., New York 


ee ee ee 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL, CORPORATION, 
31 Union Square, New York City. 


RE Wart ia ite siercla,c ei ejeteht shares of your stock at $10.00 a share, 
LOTB WHICH IL. CT CLUSE) Sisjes tivities net teeietia amie 


I want further information about your proposition. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue SurvEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


“The Quakers Are Coming 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


whose feeding of millions of war 
victims in Europe has done so much 
to keep good will alive in the world 


have decided to extend their activities to the 
innocent victims of industrial strife in the coal 
fields. In remote mining villages of 


PENNSYLVANIA and WEST VIRGINIA 


the first fields selected 


THE COMING OF THE QUAKERS HAS 
BEEN HAILED WITH GRATITUDE 


by local operators, miners, clergymen, and doctors 
who, knowing the need, have united in local com- 
mittees to cooperate in saving children, mothers 
with babies and expectant mothers from under- 
nourishment, malnutrition and tuberculosis. 


Writhout discussing the issues in controversy, the Friends 
are acting upon the conviction that “economic strife does 
not justify the starvation of innocent people.” 


As in the case of the children of Europe, hundreds 


of children in the coal fields will need your neigh- 


borly help for a considerable period after peace has 
been declared. 


The Friends are meeting all overhead costs. The 
field work is in charge of a trained personnel 
serving without pay. 


Your money will be used to buy food, 


Please Send Your Contribution to 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
20 South 12th Street HOME SERVICE DEPT. Philadelphia, Pa. 


This advertisement 1s paid for by men and women, not members of the Society of Friends, who beheve 
that the work the Quakers have undertaken will have an incalculably far reaching influence for good 


